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THe conquest of Canada, and its subsequent 
cession to the British crown, the results of this 
expedition, are matters of familiar history. Gen- 
eral Amherst, with an army of ten thousand men, 
regulars and provincials, left the frontiers of New 
York, in the early summer of 1760, and advanced 
to Oswego. 

From this place the army proceeded along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, and through the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal. General Amherst was joined 
in front of that city by other forces, under the 
cane of General Murray and Colonel Havi- 
and, 

The British forces were proceeding to invest 
Montreal, when the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the 
governor-general and commander of the French 
forces, consented to a capitulation, by which the 
whole of Canada was surrendered to the posses- 
sion of the British. 

The third regiment of the New York Provin- 
cials, nnder the command of Colonel Nathaniel 
Woodhull, formed a part of General Amherst’s 
army, and had also taken an active part in the 
previous campaigns of this war. 

At its close, Colonel Woodhull returned to his 
paternal estate at Mastic, Suffolk county, on Long 
Island; where he devoted himself actively to the 
cultivation of his farm. 

For eight successive years, however, he repre- 
sented Suffolk county in the colonial Legislature 
In that body, with General Schuyler, George 
Clinton, and a few other patriots, he steadily re- 
sisted the encroachments of the crown upon the 
rights and liberties of the province. Gen. Wood- 
hull continued a member of the Assembly until 
its breaking up, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties. He represented Suffolk in the first provin- 
cial Congress; of which body, on its assembling, 
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he was elected president. Upon the landing of 
the British on Long Island, General Woodhull 
hastened from the Congress, and putting himself 
at the head of the Suffolk county militia, was 
actively engaged in preventing the enemy from 
obtaining cattle and provisions, A day or two 
after the disastrous battle of Long Island, General 
Woodhull, while attended by a few followers, was 
surprised by a party of light-horse, about two 
miles to the east of Jamaica. : 
Resistance being out of the question, the gen- 
eral tendered his sword to the commanding offi- 
cer of the enemy, who, as he accepted it, or- 
dered his prisoner to say ‘*God save the king.” 
The stern patriot refusing to comply with this 
insolent demand, was hacked and cut down by 
the soldiers. Grievously wounded, he was taken 
to a prison at Gravesend, where, in a few days, he 
died of his wounds. Had General Woodhull lived, 
it is plain from what he had already done, both 
as a soldier and statesman, that he would have 
acted no mean part in the great contest which 
has made so many illustrious. H, N. 


JOURNAL. 


Apany, June 11th, 1760.—We struck our 
tents and marched to Schenectady, and encamped 
on the littleisland ; the first regiment* began their 
march from Schenectady for Oswego on the 12th; 
the second regiment for the fort at Oneida Lake 
on the 18th, and the third regiment on the 14th, 
for Fort Stanwix. We went about eight miles, 
when we encamped, and waited until ten o’clock, 
on the morning of the 15th, for the rear of the 
batteaux. We had prayers this morning, and 
then set out with the whole aguin. I had in my 
regiment 52 batteaux, and 800 barrels of provis- 
ions. We encamped about two miles below Fort 


* Amherst’s army, to which Woodhull belonged, 
consisted of the first and second battalions of the.42d, 
the 44th, 45th, 46th, and 77th regiments; the 4th bat- 
talion of Royal Americans, Gage’s Light Infantry, Og- 
den’s and Waite’s companies of Rangers, Schuyler’s 
Jersey regiment; Le Roux, Woodhull’s, and Corsa’s 
N. Y. regiments; Lyman’s, Woorster’s, Fitch’s, and 
Whitney’s Connecticut regiments; a detachment of 
artillery under Col. Williamson, and a corps of Indians 
under Sir William Johnson.—Knoz, vol. il., p. 393. 
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William. 
went on. 

We encamped on the 20th within two miles of 
the Little Falls, and waited there for the 1st and 
2nd Regiments to get over the Falls. On the 
28rd, we marched and encamped at the Falls; on 
the 25th we marched two miles above and en- 
cainped. On the 26th, we marched to Fort Kar- 
amay, where we drew provisions; on the 27th, 
we marched 12 miles; on the 28th, we went to 
(illegible) ; we got to Fort Stanwix on the 29th, 
and on the 8d of July, we marched from that fort, 
and encamped at Fort Beal (? Bull). On the 4th, 
we encamped at the neck, on the 5th at the west 
end of Oneida Lake; on the 6th, at the Three 
River Rift; on the 7th, at the falls, and on the 
8th, we reached Oswego. 

General Amberst arrived here the next day, 
and on the 15th, our vessels arrived here from 
Niagara. 

August 8th.—The Grenadier Companies and 
Light Infantry Companies of each Regiment, and 
Capt'n. Ogden’s and Wait’s Companies of Ran- 
gers, set out to take an advanced post under the 
command of Colonel (illegible) ;* the rest of the 
army left Oswego on the 10th, under the com- 
mand of General Amherst, and encamped on a 
creek, about 30 miles from Oswego; the front 
got in about sunset; the rear did not get in until 
near midnight, many of the batteaux sticking fast 


On the 16th, we struck our tents, and 


on the beach all night, and several of them being 


stove and rendered unfit for service. After 
mending what we could of them, we set out again 
the next day, at 10 o'clock, and encamped at an- 
other creek, about 8 miles further; both very 
good harbors. 

On the 12th, we set out again, and encamped 
in a fine bay. On the 18th, we set out at 9 
o’clock, marching in three columns: the regulars 
on the right; the Connecticut and Jersey troops 
in the centre; and the Yorkers on the left, and 
encamped on Col. Robinson’s bay; on the 14th, 
we set out at 10 o’clock, and encamped on Hold- 
eman’s island, where the regulars all drew pro- 
visions. On the 15th, at 9 o’clock, we set out 
again, in three columns; the regulars on the right, 
the Jersey and Connecticut troops on the left, 
and the Yorkers in the centre. We entered the 
River St. Lawrence about 11 o’clock; we went 
about 20 miles down the river to our advance 
post, and there I encamped about five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Orders were immediately given 
for the Provincials to draw four days’ provisions, 
and to examine all our arms and ammunition. 
On the 16th, at 10 o’clock, we set out again, and 
encamped at Point Berry,t about 8 miles from 

* Col. Haldemand.—Xnoz, vol. ii., p. 402. 


+ Point au Baril.—Xnoz, vol. ii., p. 404.—Pouchot, 
vol. ii., p. 262. 
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Oswagorche,* where we heard the cannon fire 
from the vessel. On the 17th, the Redows en- 
gaged her by daylight, and at 7 o’clock, they took 
her; there were 50 sailors and 60 marines on 
board of her; they had 8 men killed and 17 
wounded, ten of whom died by the next day; we 
had only one man killed and one wounded ;t at 
12 o’clock, we set out again, and encamped at 
Oswagorche, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, with 
the whole army. There we found a good many 
Indians and squaws. 

On the 18th, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, all 
the regulars and rangers, and Lyman’s and Nay- 
lor’s Regiments, set out with the vessel taken 
from the French and the Redows, to attack the 
fort on the island; the fort and the vessels be- 
gan to exchange shots. As the Batteaux and the 
Redows were passing the fort, a shot struck one 
of them, and a ball went thro’ another, which 
killed two New Yorkers, and another struck a 
batteau, which broke a man’s leg. They then 
took possession of the islands below the Fort,§ 
and began their batteries on the points of two of 
the islands, each about 600 yards of the fort. On 
the morning of the 19th, the vessel and fort be- 
gan their fire at each other; the firing continued 
until about 10 o’clock, when it ceased on both 
sides. The Gunner was killed on the vessel. The 
three New York Regiments were ordered to 
march by the fort with all their artillery in the 
evening. On the morning of the 20th, we en- 
camped; we continued at work on our batteries 
without firing, and the French only firing a few 
cannon, without doing any damage. There are 
several very good:islands here, which are im- 
proved with buildings on them and plenty of 
corn, beans, squashes, and cabbages, with some 
hogs and fowls; but they were all deserted by 
the inhabitants as soon as we came in sight. 

On the 21st, we still continued at work, mak- 
ing fascines and preparing our artillery and bat- 
teries, the French still very careful of their 
powder and ball. At ten o’clock, they began the 
fire briskly ; they killed five men, three of them 
with one ball; at night they ceased firing until 
next morning. 

22nd.—In the morning they began to fire 
briskly from the fort again, and continued until 


* Oswegatchie, now Ogdensburg. 

+ The vessel taken was the brig Outaouaise, M. de la 
Broquerie, of about 160 tons, carrying one eighteen, 
seven 12-pounders, 2 eights, and 4 swivels. The five 
row-galleys who took her, were commanded by Colonel 
Williamson.—Knoz, vol. ii., pp. 404, 410. Knox gives 
the English loss, one kiiled, two wounded ; the French 
three killed, and twelve wounded. 

t Fort Levis, on Isle Royale. 

§ Isle Galot and Picquet.—Knoz, vol. ii., p. 406. 
Isles & la Cuisse, de la Magdelaine et des Galets.—Pou- 
chot, vol. ii., p. 265. 
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12 o'clock firing, and then ceased; they killed 
four of our men, and wounded several more, 
28rd, at seven, in the morning, we opened our 
three batteries, and the batteries and vessels all 
began their fire at the fort together, the fort sel- 
dom returned the compliment; at 11 o’clock the 
vessels were ordered to fall down in a line near 
the fort, with men to fire from their round-tops, 
with small arms, which occasioned a heavy fire 
on both sides. The Onneadaga* ran aground, 
upon which her brave Commodore, Lowrint 
struck his colors, and called for quarter, and sent 
an officer into the fort, notwithstanding he was 
so near one of our Batteries; but the English 
colors were soon again hoisted on board, we con- 
tinued the whole day firing shell and shot at the 
fort, and all night. 

24th.—We still continued firing. 

25th.—At four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
French beat a parley, and at 6 o'clock, the Gar- 
rison surrendered themselves prisoners at war, 
when the Grenadiers immediately marched in and 
took possession of the Fort. Mons. Pasheaut was 
commandant of the Fort, with 350 men; sixty of 
whom were killed, and twenty wounded.§ 

26th.—We spent in loading our cannon into 
the Batteaux again and making all the prepara- 
tion necessary to proceed. 

27th.—We sent the prisoners to Oswego, and 
Capt. Prescot set out for England, with an ex- 
press from Gen’l Amherst. 

28¢h.—Still preparing our boats and clearing 
the Islands, Amherst and Deal. 


* She was a snow, carrying 4 nine-pounders, and 14 
sixes, with 100 men.—Xnog, vol. ii., p. 396. 

+ Capt. Loring.—Xnox, vol. ii., p. 411.—Gen. Wood- 
hull seems to think that Loring ought not to have 
struck; and Knox thinks he should have got his vessel 
otf; but Pouchot (vol. ii., p. 273) represents her as be- 
ing terribly cut up and disabled. He gives an amusing 
aceount of the effect it produced upon the Indians, by 
this misfortune to a vessel bearing the name of one of 
their cantons. Besides, thus capturing the Onondaga, 
Pouchot claims to have put two others, the Outaouaise 
and Oneida hors du coumbat.— Mémoires, vol. i., 80; vol. 
ii., p. 273. 

+ Pouchot, whose defence of Fort Levis was one of 
the most brilliant actions of the war, was an engineer of 
merit. He was born at Grenoble, in 1712, and was at this 
time only captain in the regiment of Béarn ; although he 
had distinguished himself in Italy, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, before coming to America, and after great gal- 
lantry at Oswego and Ticonderoga, immortalized him- 
self by his defence of Fort Niagara. The defence of 
Fort Levis was as unrewarded as his other services. 
After narrowly escaping the Bastile he fell in Corsica, 
still only captain, May 8, 1769. 

§ Knox gives the French loss at 12 killed, 835 wound- 
ed; the English 21 killed, 23 wounded.—/ournal, vol. 
ii., p. 408. Pouchotin his Mémoires makes the Eng- 
lish loss in killed and wounded more than 800; and 
Vaudreuil (Pouchot, vol. i., p. 31), states the French 
lass, in killed and wounded, at 60, 
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29th.—As yesterday. 

80th.—We received orders to send all our sick 
to Oswagorche, and the whole army to be ready 
to march the next day; at night, orders were 
given for the second Brigade of Regulars, the 
light infantry Grenadier companies, Schuyler’s, 
Lyman’s and Fitch’s Regiments, with part of the 
artillery, to strike their tents at seven o’clock the 
next morning, and the rest to be ready to march 
the next day. 

81st.—They marched at 11 o’clock. 

September 1st.—The rest of the army set out at 
10 o’clock, and encamped on Cat’s Island, about 
twenty-five miles from Fort William Augustus. 

2nd.—We set out at six o’clock, and got into 
Lake St. Francis about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and encamped on an island about twelve 
miles in the lake. 

Sept. 3rd.—We laid still the whole day by 
reason of wet weather. 

4th.—We set out at 6 o’clock, in the morning, 
with orders not to plunder any thing from the 
inhabitants, on pain of death; we got over the 
Lake St. Francis about 9 o’clock; after we had 
proceeded about three miles, we caine to a bad 
rift, where several batteaux and about twenty men 
were lust. 

We got to the Cedars about twelve o’clock, 
where we halted; here there are settlements for 
about 4 miles on the river. We set out again 
about 2 o’clock, and found bad rifts for 4 miles; 
here we lost a good many Batteaux and men; 
the front of the army went about six miles and 
encamped on Isle Paroot,* but four regiments did 
not get over the falls and part of the artillery. 
5th, we passed over with all our Batteaux, and 
encamped with our whole army on Isle Paroot, 
where there is a very good settlement. 

The General gave orders for all the French on 
the islands to take the oath of allegiance, and they 
should enjoy their estates. A considerable num- 
ber came to the General this day, and the owner 
of the Island, and took the oath. Two expresses 
came to the General this day; one from Gen’l 
Murray, and the other from Col. Haviland, with 
news of St. John’s and the Isle au Nois being 
taken, and Montreal invested. 

6th.—We marched at 6 o’clock, with the whole 
army thro’ a fine settled country, about 20 miles, 
and landed at the King’s store-house,t about 2 
miles above the falls; the army immediately 
landed all their men, excepting two on each boat, 
excepting the New Yorkers, Fitches, and Woster’s 
regiments, aud marched for Montreal. The York- 
ers immediately furnished a party to draw the 
light artillery down, and 300 were drafted to 
draw down the 24-pounders, the same evening. 


* Isle Perrot. +t Lachine. 
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itches’ and Woster’s Regiments were to remain 
until farther orders. 

We have passed by four famous churches; one 
of which is at Cockawago,* where the Indian town 
is. We are now on the island of Montreal, which 
begins near the island of Paroot, and from the 
Store House to Montreal, is nine miles; the island 
is about 26 miles long; the name of this place is 
Lachine. The army got before the walls of Mon- 
treal this evening, and lay on their arms all night. 

7th.—A flag of truce was sent to General Am- 
herst from Mons. Vaudreiule, for a cessation of 
arms, until he could hear from France, to know 
whether there was not a peace concluded. The 
General allowed the cessation until 12 o’clock. 

There were orders sent the Batteaux of all the 
Regiments but the 8rd New York Regiments and 
Woster’s, to be immediately brought down to the 
camp. 

The cessation was afterwards continued until 
the morning of the 8th, when the articles of capit- 
ulation were signed; which provided that all sol- 
diers were to be transported to France, and not 
to take up arms during the continuance of the 
war, and the inhabitants to enjoy every thing 
that belonged to them, and to be governed by the 
Laws of England. 

9th.—We marched and encamped with the 
whole army. 

10th.—We received orders to march up the 
River St. Lawrence. Laprairie lies over against 
Montreal. 

11th.—The Connecticut regiments set out for 
Oswego. 12th, the Jersey and three New York 
Regiments began their march from Montreal for 
Fort Augustus, and encamped at Lachine, and 
continued there the 13th and 14th, until 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when we set out again at Point 
Claire, where there is a large church, and a very 
pleasant place, where we bought plenty of sheep 
and fowls. 

15th.—The wind blowing hard, we were obliged 
to continue here this day. 16th, we set out 
early, and encamped a mile below the church, at 
Point Cedar; 17th, we went about five miles, 
and encamped above the falls; 18th, we set out 
at nine o’clock, in the morning, and encamped 
within a mile of the Lake St. Francis; 19th, we 
encamped on an island, about six miles from the 
west end of the Lake; 20th, we encamped below 
the three mile rift; 21st, we encamped about 15 
miles from Fort Augustus; 22nd, we encamped 
about seven miles from the Fort. 

23d.—We got to Devil’s island at 2 o'clock, and 
encamped on it. 

25th.—Began to work at the Fort, and contin- 
ued to work at the Fort until October 19th, when 


* Caughnawaga, or Sault St, Louis. 
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we received orders to be ready to march the next 
day, at 12 o'clock; 20th, we left Fort Wm. Au- 
gustus at five o’clock in the afternoon, and went 
about 20 miles, and at ten o’clock, at night, we 
put up; 21st, we set out again, at 9 o’clock, and 
went another fifteen miles of the Lake, where I 
encamped about sunset, when it began to snow, 
and continued snowing until 8 o’clock, on the 
22nd, and then cleared. We put off immediately, 
and encamped on an island about 40 miles from 
Oswego, at eleven o'clock, at night; the wind 
sprang up irom the southeast, when I was obliged 
to put off for the main land, which was distant 
about three miles. The wind blowing very hard, 
we were obliged to haul up our Batteaux. 

237rd.—The wind still blowing very hard, we 
were obliged to continue here, as also the four 
following days. The wind blew continually from 
the Southwest, West, and Northwest, with squalls 
of snow, hail, and rain, in such a manner as I 
never saw before. 

27th.—Our provisions growing scarce, a num- 
ber this day started for Oswego, by land. 


LETTER OF CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN TO FR. 
8. JOHNSON, IN CONNECTICUT. 


Tue Srame Act—Soutu CARoLINA—SLAVERY. 


WE are indebted to the Hon. Gro. Banororr, 
for a copy of the following letter of Gadsden : 


Cuartestown, 8. C., April 16, 1766. 


Dear Sir: About three weeks since I ree’d 
your very obliging favor of the 10th January, 
about a fortnight before which by the means of 
my friend, Mr. Torrans, I sent you, under his 
cover to his brother-in-law, Mr. Wm. Smith, of 
New York, copy of our Committee of Correspond- 
ence’s letter of the 16" Dee. last, to our Agent, 
Mr. Garth, together with a copy of all our public 
matters, that occurred here since my last, of the 
2° Dec., which I hope you have rec‘. 

We were in hopes, the first instant, that we 
had very nearly cleared ourselves of the difficul- 
ties attending the Stamp Act, as our four assistant 
Judges at the time, gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that our Courts ought to be opened and 
business carried on as usual, without stamps. In 
this they overruled the Chief Justice, whose char- 
acter and abilities (if he has either), you cannot 
be unacquainted with, who was of a different 
opinion. But the Clerk of the Common Pleas, 
Mr. Dougal Campbell, refused to do his part, and 
make an entry they ordered; they appointed an- 
other to do it, and out of tenderness to him, did 
not commit him for his refractoriness, not being 
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aware of such a refusal and, expecting he would 
think better of % the next day, or if he did not, 
that the Lieut. Gov. upon their application, would 
suspend him, accordingly the next day finding 
Mr. Campbell obstinate, and they could not meet 
again as a Court till May, they waited on the 
Lieut. Gov. to suspend him, when his Honor gave 
them the greatest reason to expect he would (as 
1 have it from three of the Judges themselves) 
and only desired they would reduce their applica- 
tion to writing, this they did laying their com- 
plaint against their Clerk generally as a refusal to 
obey the orders of the Court without mentioning 
anything relative to the Stamp Act. In the mean- 
time the Clerk petitioned the Lt. Gov. upon which 
his Honor told the Judges that he thought him- 
self obliged to lay the matter before the Council, 
consisting chiefly of Placemen and men of known 
arbitrary principles and very slender abilities, they 


advised his Honor against the suspension and | 


what is very extraordinary these very gentlemen 
a few days afterwards, upon an application to his 
Honor for a special Court in behalf of a transient 
person, to recover a debt according to a peculiar 
Law of this Province, which was also laid before 
them advised his Honor to order the Chief Justice 
to hold such a Court which his Honor did, and 
the Chief Justice has refused to do. Thus stands 
this interesting affair at present. The Assembly 
the middle of March had agreed among themselves 
fur the conveniency of the country gentlemen, it 


being planting time to adjourn for six weeks, de | 


die in diem by the Speaker or any seven town 
members according to a provision in our Election 
Law unless any thing very extraordinary should 
happen in the interim, in such case upon proper 
notice they would come down, they are accord- 


ingly summonded to attend the 21st instant, a | 


week sooner than the agreed adjournment upon 
the important matter when I make no doubt 
they will take every step becoming the repre- 
sentatives of a free people. Our Lt. Governor in 
his private character is a very agreeable polite 
man and very well beloved, but as a Governor is 
and always has been the weakest and most un- 
steady man I ever knew, so very obliging that he 
never obliged. The regard for him as a private 
gentleman has had too great weight with many in 
our house and occasioned great difficulties. In 
short ’tis a great and common misfortune, that 
weak and good natured men very often carry not 
only their private attachments, but their particu- 
Jar and sensible compassions if I may use the 
expression to very unwarrantable lengths and are 
often driven thereby into the greatest inconsist- 
encies being as it were tossed perpetually from 
one particular feeling or compassion to another, 
without any permanent principle to rest upon. 
This seems to have been the case with one or 


two of our counsellors, who are really honest, 
well meaning but very weak men in the matter 
just mentioned. Mr. Campbell’s case appeared to 
them very hard and pitiable as a private man, 
who they were made to believe (though it was 
only perverseness in him) liable to great penal- 
ties &c. upon his complying with the Judges order 
relative to the Stamp Act notwithstanding that 
order was founded on the L'. Governor’s certifi- 
cate that no stamps were to be had, out of a 
strong, tender, sensible, particular feeling for his 
case, they advise the Governor not to suspend 
him. A very few days after the same uneasy 
sensation upon finding that an honest, transient 
person was likely to lose his just debt through the 
knavery of a settler, obliges them to give an opin- 
ion that subverts the other. 

Enclosed you have the Chief Justice’s opinion 
and that of the judges, this last drawn up by my 
friend Mr. Lowndes, a gentleman who though 
without the happiness of hardly a common edu- 
cation, yet by his own application and close at- 
tention to public business has made himself de- 
servedly conspicuous and respected. I told my 
friend, I differed from him in the principle he 
went upon, that is, I should have built chiefly 
on the constitutionalness of the Act and asserted it 
so, roundly; he, I know, thinks it as unconstitu- 
tional as I do, but imagined it more prudent and 
advantageous in our present circumstances not to 
touch upon that string. He and neither of his 
brethren are of the Law so that you must make 
all allowances. 

The 9" instant a number just sufficient to make 
|a House met together only to order the resolu- 
tions of the Congress and their several addresses 
to be printed. This was occasioned by some 
industrious insinuations and misrepresentations 
of those matters by a set of Jacobites we have in 
town, indeed the people in general were desirous 
of seeing them and as we know the vessels in which 
the papers went, have been long since arrived, 
and that the addresses must (or ought to) have 
been presented several months ago unless artfully 
suppressed, the House generally agreed thereto, 

We are a very weak Province, a rich growing 
one, and of as much importance to Great Britain 
as any upon the continent; and great part of our 
weakness (though at the same time ’tis part of our 
riches) consists in having such a number of slaves 
amongst us, and we find in our case according to 
the general perceptible workings of Providence 
where the crime most commonly though slowly, 
yet surely, draws a similar and suitable punish- 
nent that slavery begets slavery. Jamaica and 
our West India Islands demonstrate this observa- 
tion which I hope will not be our case now, what- 
ever might have been the consequences had the 
fatal attempts been delayed a few years longer, 
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when we had drank deeper of tlhe Circean draught 
and the measure of our iniquities were filled up. 
I am persuaded with God’s blessing we shall not 
fall or disgrace our sister Colonies at this time. 
Many are the difficulties we have had to struggle 
with, and not the least of them are owing toa 
number of artful Jacobites in town who leave 
nothing untried to poison the minds of the people, 
but thank God the country in general are very 
hearty, where are few of these wretches. We 
are determined to be patient til we hear the final 
issue of this affair, that we may avail ourselves of 
every justification if pushed to extremities. But 
if we be, there are no lengths but many gentle- 
men and others who are to be depended on will 
go to maintain our liberties, and the North Car- 
olina Association which we all admire here is 
what I believe, will be generally signed and sup- 
ported. Our latest accounts to be depended on 
are from Liverpool of the 12" of Feb’ when the 
fatal matter was not determined and the opinion 
of its issue various. In order that you may judge 
what a set of wretches we have amongst us in 
town, I will mention to you the following anec- 
dote that happened not many nights since upon or 
soon after the arrival of the above Liverpool news. 
As a gentleman of reputation was going to a tav- 
ern upon a dark night he overheard in the street 
a very extraordinary expression, which induced 
him to stop and which he thought a sufficient 
excuse for his listening unperceived, to the dis- 
course of two persons, who were then in close 
conversation, an elderly man and a young one as 
he took them to be: one of them said he hoped 
the Stamp Act would not be repealed, for it 
would be a fine opportunity for Charley and he 
would go any lengths; the other replied, He 
wished so too, but that as he was now in easy 
circumstances he should be afraid to venture un- 
less there was a great probability. These are the 
wretches that have been principally the occasion 
of the Apostacy of Georgia and are laying every 
snare they possibly can for us, while our ports 
were shut, and no probability as they thought of 
their being opened. These were the folk, who 
were continually saying: We don’t like the Stamp 
Act any more than you do, but why don’t you 
get the Port open upon the same terms as they 
are in many places to the northward? When 
about three months were elapsed and a very 
great number of shipping were in harbor chiefly 
owned in Great Britain, and we were afraid that 
the number of sailors would force the stamps upon 
us, as had been done in Georgia, and plainly saw 
such a design working and with the assurance of 
Mr. Randolph the Surveyor General for the 
Southern District, who providentially arrived at 
this critical juncture, a push was made to open 
our ports, that happily succeeded, then these con- 
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tradictory wretches did every thing in their power 
to prevent it. Thank God, we have got over 
most of our present difficulties, and 1 believe have 
been of as much service to the common cause by 
that long detention of such a number of British- 
owned shipping (which we kept as long we dared) 
as long as any of our sister Colonies upon the 
continent. 

For my part I have been always of opinion 
that these unconstitutional proceedings that have 
occasiuned so much uneasiness were intended by 
the Jacobitical party that seem to have been too 
long and still to be uppermost, to throw the na- 
tion into confusion, in order to create a necessity 
for that slavish alteration which they wish for, 
and supposing it should happen, which God for- 
bid, though to me it would not be surprising to 
hear of it very shortly, then as according to the 
old proverb, they that hide can find, so in this 
case he upon whose account this confusion is cre- 
ated, may be thought capable of early putting all 
to rights again, no doubt on such a resolution, 
the Cider and Stamp Act, &c. would be immedi- 
ately repealed with the most pretended abhor- 
rence in order to acquire a necessary popularity 
and to gain time to fix himself in the saddle and 
then good (or rather bad) night to the English 
liberties on the other side of the great herring 
pond at least. The Cider Act immediately after 
so scandalous a Peace, seems to have been for a 
trial of the People’s spirit, which instead of ap- 
pearing in the Old English manner upon such an 
alarming occasion, evaporating altogether in talk 
and newspaper essays the Ministry thought they 
might do any thing. God grant that our stand 
may be of service to the cause of liberty in Eng- 
land and effectually awake the starters and big 
talkers in their sleep there. But I have done and 
heartily beg your pardon for this tedious prate. 
Pray make my compliments to Messrs. Dyer and 
Rowland, and be assured that I am, with great 
sincerity, 

Dr Sir 
Your very affectionate, h** Servant, 
CunistoPHER GADSDEN. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TIONON- 
TATES OR DINONDADIES, NOW CALLED 
WYANDOTS. 


Tue tribe which, from the time of Washington’s 
visit to the Ohio, in 1753, down to their removal 
to the West in 18.., played so important a part 
under the name of Wyandots, but who were pre- 
viously known by a name which French write 
Tionontates; and Dutch, Dinondadies, have a his- 
tory not uneventful, and worthy of being traced 
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clearly to distinguish them from the Hurons or 
Wyandots proper, of whom they absorbed one 
remnant, leaving what are now only a few fami- 
lies near Quebec, to represent the more powerful 
nation. 

Champlain penetrated to the country of the 
Hurons; and the Tivnontates, are mentioned by 
the nick-name given them by the French traders: 
Petuneux, that is, ‘Tobacco Indians, from their 
raising large quantities of it. Ever a thrifty, 
commercial, and agricultural people, they were 
almost the only instance of a tribe raising any 
crop for sale; and down to this day, they have 
continued to bargain shrewdly. 

The Recollect missionary, Father Joseph Le Ca- 
ron, remained in a Huron village while Champlain 
accompanied a war party against the lroquois of 
Western New York; and on the explorer’s return, 
early in 1616, proceeded with him to the country 
of the Tionontates. ‘They have,” says Cham- 
plain, “* large villages and palisades,.and plant 
Indian corn,” besides the tobacco, from the cul- 
tivation and trade in which, as we remarked, 
they took their name. 

Their distance from the Huron towns is not 
stated by Champlain, Sagard, or Le Clercq. In 


later Jesuit Relations it is stated variously, doubt- 
less according to the place of the writer, as, eight 
leagues, twelve or fifteen leagues, and two days’ 


journey (Rel. 1636, p. 105; Rel. 1637, p. 163; 
Rel. 1648, p. 46). Their language seems to have 
been identical with the Hurons, no allusion being 
made to any dialectic difference, as in the case of 
the Neutral Nation (Rel. 1636, p. 53; Rel. 
1640, p. 95). 

They were, at this period, at peace with the 
Hurons, but this had not always been the case. 
According to Jerome Lalemant (Rel. 1640, p. 95), 
long and bloody wars had divided them; but a 
peace was finally made, which proved a lasting 
one, and in 1640 it had been recently renewed and 
a confederation formed against common enemies, 

After the visit of Champlain and Le Clerq, we 
have no further allusion to them, till the estab- 
lishment of the Jesuit mission, after Canada was 
restored by the English. In 1635, Brebeuf men- 
tions them as Khionontatehronons (Rel. 1635, p. 
33). Two years after, in April, 1637, they were 
visited by Father Charles Garnier, who laid the 
foundation of a mission; but the medicine men 
who had opposed Le Caron, were no less suspi- 
cious of Garnier. An epidemic which ravaged 
the country, was attributed to the witchcraft of 
the French, and a beaver robe was offered to the 
missionaries to propitiate their favor and induce 
them to stop the disease (Rel. 1638, p. 34; Rel. 
1639, p. 88). 

Father Isaac Jogues and Charles Garnier, who 
visited it, and founded there the Mission of the 
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Apostles, in 1640, found the nation in nine towns, 
Ehwae, being the chief one. Their account of 
the tribe is not very full (Rel. 1640, pp. 35, 51, 
95). The next year, when Garnier returned with 
Father Peter Pijart, he found that Ehwae had 
been destroyed by a hostile force, but, unfortu- 
nately, we are not told who the enemy was 
(Rel. 1641, p. 69). The missions were too wide- 
spread, and the missionaries, for a time, now 
merely paid stated visits to the Tionontate vil- 
lages (Rel. 1642, p. 88), and for some years we 
find no further details as to their history. 

“* At last, however,” says Father Garnier in a 
letter of August, 1648, “this nation of the Petun, 
having asked the missionaries partly to instruct 
them, and partly to make themselves formidable 
to their enemies, by the report that spread that 
they had French in their country, Father Garreau 
and I were sent. He, to instruct the Algonquins 
residing in that nation of the Petun, although of 
a different language from our Hurons, and I, to 
instruct the Hurons,” (See, too, Rel. 1648, p. 61.) 

They accordingly, in October, 1646, took up 
their residence at Ekarenniondi or St. Mathias, a 
town composed of Tionontates and Algonquins. 

This would show that the nation had been re- 
duced to two towns, Etharita, or St. John’s, of 
the Wolf tribe, and Ekarenniondi, or St. Mathias, 
of the Stag. 

In 1648 we first find mention of Tionontates 
killed by Senecas (Rel. 1648, p. 49). A third 
mission was established in 1649; but all was soon 
to close. On the destruction of most of the 
Huron towns, in 1648, many of the survivors fled 
to the mountains of the Tionontates (Rel. 1649, p. 
26), and this soon drew the warlike Iroquois 
upon them. 

In December, 1649, the Wolf town, called by 
the missionaries St. John, containing about 500 
or 600 families, being informed by the mission- 
aries on the Huron island, that an Iroquois force 
was in the field, bent on attacking one of them, 
resolved to await them, but after waiting some 
days, set out to attack them on their march. 
Unfortunately they took a different route from 
that by which the enemy were advancing; and 
during their absence the Iroquois surprised the 
town, massacring the old, the women and chil- 
dren, and after giving all to the flames, retired in 
haste. The missionaries remained for a time at 
their Huron mission, but in 1650, led a party of 
their converts to Quebec, and abandoned the 
Huron territory. A band of Tionontates at- 
tempted to follow them, but were cut off by the 
Iroquois (1651, p. 5). The tribe, then wasted by 
war, fled to the island of Michilimackinac, as Per- 
rot and Dablon seem to agree in assuring us (Rel. 
1671, p. 87; Rel. 1672, p. 36; Moeurs des Sauva- 
ges, p. 161; Colden’s Five Nations, p. 28), then to 
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the Noquet Islands (Rel. 1672, p. 36), and then, 
says Perrot, to Mechingan (Moeurs, &c., p. 161), 
with the Ottawas, thenceforth for many years their 
inseparable companions. Grown careful by re- 
peated disasters, they cultivated the ground care- 
fully, and kept well to their fort, so that when 
an Iroquois war-party came, the Tionontates and 
Ottawas defied them; and the assailants were 
soon glad to make offers of peace, so as not to be 
pursued. Yet the Ottawas tried to poison them, 
and the Chippeways and Illinois soon after cut 
otf the whole party. This was apparently in 1655. 

Their position was however too exposed, the 
fugitives crossed to the other side of Lake Michi- 
gan, descended the Wisconsin, and mounting the 
Mississippi, to the river of the Iowas, sought ref- 
uge among the Dacotas. These tribes as yet ig- 
norant of fire-arms, regarded the Hurons with a 
wonder which they returned with contempt. 
After the Ottawas had settled in peace at Isle 
Pelée, the Hurons attacked the Dacotas, but being 
defeated and harassed in turn by this tribe, re- 
tired to the sources of the Black River, the Otta- 
was continuing their retreat to Chagoimegon. 
The Tionontates or Hurons, as they are generally 
called by writers at this period, were then about 
sixty leagues from Green Bay, it was supposed 
(Rel. 1660, p. 27), and invited their old mission- 
ary, Father Menard, from Chagoimegon; but the 
veteran perished in an endeavor to reach their 
When 


town, on Black River (Rel. 1663, p. 21). 
Allonez raised his chapel at Chagoimegon, the 
Tionontates removed thither to enjoy the advan- 
tages of French trade and French protection 
against the Sioux and Iroquois, who still pursued 


them. Their village lay on one side of the mis- 
sion, the Ottawa village on the other (Rel. 1667, 
p. 15). At Chagoimegon they subsisted on maize 
and the produce of their fisheries, relying but lit- 
tle on hunting (Rel. 1670, p. 86). They num- 
bered from four to five hundred souls, but from 
long mingling with pagan tribes had almost lost 
all traces of Ohristianity. Their missionary, the 
celebrated Father Marquette, endeavored not only 
to reclaim them, but to create peace; he sought 
to win the Sioux, and sent them pictures as sym- 
bols, being as yet unable to address them. Still 
keeping up the Sioux war, a party of one hun- 
dred Hurons, entered the Dacota territory, but 
were surrounded and retreating to the narrow 
necks of land into which the country is cut up, 
were all taken actually in nets, by the Dacotas. To 
prevent the escape of the Hurons, they stretched 
nets with bells across each isthmus, and as the 
Iiurons in the dark attempted to escape they be- 
trayed themselves and were all taken but one, 
called by the French “Le Froid” (Perrot). 
On this the Sioux armed, and sending back Fa- 
ther Marquette’s presents, declared war (Rel. 
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1672, p. 36). The Ottawas retired to Ekaentou- 
ton, and the Hurons to Mackinaw (1671, p. 39), 
founding the Mission of St. Ignatius. 

In 1672, Marquette wrote to Dablon: “The 
Hurons, called Tionontateronnon or Petun nation, 
who compose the Mission of St. Ignatius, at Mich- 
ilimakinong, began last year, near the chapel, a 
fort inclosing all their cabins.” Their number, 
he states elsewhere, at 880 (see his letter in Dis- 
covery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
p. 62). From what is said in the Relation of 
1671-2, that the Hurons settled on the island, one 
may infer that this fort and chapel were there, 
nothing appearing in the Relations of 1672-3, to 
indicate a change. 

They soon, however, transferred their town to 
the mainland: and this village is that from which 
the discoverers of the Mississippi set out, and to 
which the remains of Marquette were finally 
so strangely brought, as described by Dablon 
(Rel. 1673-9, p. 58). 

In 1676 or 7, the Senecas sent an embassy to 
the Hurons, bearing very rich presents, offering 
aid against the Sioux, but really, as the mission- 
aries believed, to allure them to New York (Rel. 
1676-7, p. 47). 

The Recollect Father Hennepin, who visited 
their town in 1679, with La Salle,—his pioneer 
vessel, the Griffin, bearing them to that spot,—de- 
scribes the Huron village as surrounded with pal- 
isades 25 feet high, and very advantageously sit- 
uated on a promontory, towards the great point 
of land opposite Missilimakinak (Decouverte 
dans l’Am., Sept. in Voyages au Nord, vol. ix., 
p. 124). 

Their intercourse with the Senecas now became 
frequent (N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 164); when 
the murder of Annanhac, a Seneca chief, by an 
Illinois, in their presence, in 1681, exposed them 
to war (H., pp. 175, 176), they treated with them 
separately, drawing on themselves the reproaches 
of Frontenac (J0., p. 188). 

Sasteretsi was regarded at this time as head 
chief or king, and all was done in his name, Ten 
canoes bearing his word, Soiioias or the Rat being 
the speaker, attended an Indian congress at Mon- 
treal, Aug. 15,1682. The other chiefs mentioned, 
are Ondahiastechen (Burnt tongue), and Oskoii- 
endeti (the Runner). 

In 1686, Scoubache, one of their number, be- 
trayed his countrymen, so that seventy, who were 
hunting in the Saginaw country, fell into the 
hands of the Iroquois and were carried off 
(O’Callaghan’s Col. Doc., N. Y., vol. ix., p. 298). 

The active Dongan, however, wished to win 
the Tionontates and Ottawas to the English cause, 
claiming Michilimackinac as English territory. He 
sent traders there in 1686, who were escorted by 
the Senecas for a distance, were well received by 
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the Hurons, who took them on their way to pre- 
vent any French pursuit (Z0., p. 297). On their 
return, he sent another party, comprising some 
French deserters, under Colonel McGregory, to 
winter with the Senecas and induce them to re- 
store the Huron prisoners, and at the same time 
open a trade in the spring. A second party was 
to follow (Jd., 808). The Tionontates, on their 
side, won by the persuasions of the Senecas, and 
the cheapness of English goods, could scarcely be 
restrained from removing en masse to New York, 
but the missionaries and French officers succeed- 
ed in retaining them (Jd., p. 825; vol. v., 437). 
MacGregory fell into the hands of de Ja Duran- 
taye, who made the English all prisoners, and the 
‘Tionontates, whom he led, fought bravely beside 
Denonville, in his battle with the Senecas, July 
18, 1687 (Colden’s Five Nations, p. 73). 

The second English party, also Jed by Tionon- 
tate prisoners as guides, fell into Tonti’s hands, 
and through the Tionontates, endeavored to in- 
duce Tonti’s Indians to murder him; they refused 
(Colden’s Five Nations, p. 75) thus to espouse the 
English cause. 

In the winter of this year, a party sent out 
from Michilimackinac under Saentsouan, pass- 
ing Detroit on the 2d of December, on their way 
to the Seneca country. When they had been out 
ten days, they surprised an Iroquois encampment, 
killing or taking sixty-two, only two escaping of 
the whole camp. The Tionontates lost three, and 
returned with eighteen prisoners (La Hontan, 
vol. ii., p. 111).* 

The Rat, called in the dispatch of Frontenac 
(O’Callaghan’s Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 178), Soiioias, 
and Soiiaiti; by Charlevoix, Kondiaronk; by 
Jia Hontan, Adario, probably a fictitions name 
based on the last, also led a war-party against 
their ancient foes (La Hontan, vol. ii., p. 117) 
early in 1688, but the peace made by Denonville 
was not agreeable to him, and he craftily resolved 
to produce a rupture. Knowing that deputies 


were to proceed to the French to confirm the | 


peace, he attacked them, killing several of the 
party and taking the rest prisoners. 
prised ambassadors explained the nature of their 
errand, when the Rat pretended that he had been 
sent by Denonville to cut them off treacherously ; 
and, as if regretting his unfortunate part in it, 
urged them to revenge it by a decisive blow. As 
he lost one in the action, he took a Shawnee slave 
in his stead, and on returning to Mackinac, gave 
him to the French, who executed him, and the 
Rat sent one of the Iroquois prisoners to the Sen- 


* La Hontan, vol. ii., p. 115, in his letter of May, 
1688, says: That the Hurons and Ottawas had each a 
village separated by a simple palisade, though the lat- 
ter were buildinga fort. The Jesuit house and church 
being next the Hurons in an inclosure by themselves. 
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eca country, to attest this confirmation of French 
treachery. 

By this artful design he roused the spirit of the 
Iroquois, who burst in their fury on Montreal 
Island, with some New Yorkers, and butchered 
over two hundred of the French settlers with 
every form of brutality (La Hontan, vol. ii., 
p- 191; O’Callaghan’s N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., 
pp. 891, 893, 402; Colden, p. 87; Charlevoix, 
vol. i., p. 585; Perrot, 282). 

But while the Rat, in his hatred of the lroquois 
would keep up the war at all hazards, another 
Tionontate chief, the Baron, was a decided friend 
of the English and Five Nations. He dissembled, 
however, and in July, 1696, represented the vil- 
lage in a congress of the Indians at Montreal, pro- 
fessing all eagerness to carry on the war (O’Cal- 
laghan’s Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 478); but he had, 
in reality withheld the braves of the village from 
taking the war-path, and had, on the contrary, 
sent his son and thirty braves with nine belts to 
the Senecas (Colden, p. 114; Charlevoix, vol. ii., 
p. 156).* In 1695, he gave great trouble to La 
Motte Cadillac, by his efforts in favor of the Iro- 
quois (Col. Doe., vol. ix., p. 605), and soon after 
attempted to exercise the influence of a seer, by 
bringing a package of skins as the message and 
present of an imaginary centenarian hermit, at 
Saginaw (Jd., 607). La Motte prevented their 
renewing the Sioux war, but the Baron’s son set 
ont with a party to Seneca, to return some Iro- 
quois prisoners and fourteen belts, to say: “Our 
Father has vexed us, he has long deceived us. 
We now cast away his voice; we will not hear it 
any more. We come without his participation to 
make peace with you to join our arms. The chief 
at Michilimackinac, has told us lies; he has made 
us kill one another. Our Father has betrayed us. 
We listen to hin no more” (Zd., p. 619). 

Deputies of the Iroquois then proceeded to 
Michilimackinac, bearing Anick’s belt, an invita- 
tion of the English, addressed through the Iro- 
quois to the western tribes to eat White Meat, 
that is, to massacre the French (J0., p. 644). 

These belts were accepted in spite of all Cadil- 
lac’s efforts (Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 162), and the 
Hurons with their Algonquin allies, gave belts 
and presents in return, among other things a red 
stone calumet of remarkable beauty and size. A 
trade was immediately opened and the Iroquois 
soon after departed laden with furs. But the 
Indian mind was easily swayed. Cadillac con- 


* In July, 1693, when Fletcher met the deputies of 
the Five Nations, at Albany, an Oneida chief informed 
him that it was proposed by all the Five Nations to 
make peace with the Dincadasion: that the Senecas had 
undertaken it, and had taken belts of wampum from 
the other nations to confirm it. To this they desired 
the governor’s consent, and asked hii to send a belt, 
which he did.—Colden, p. 155. 
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vened the tribes, they forsook: their allies, an Otta- 
wa war-party started in pursuit of the Iroquois, 
whom they overtook and cut to pieces, killing 
thirty, drowning as many, and returning loaded 
with scalps, prisoners, and plunder (Charlevoix, 
vol. ii., p. 164). Among the prisoners were some 
Hurons, who were sent back to their village (N. 
Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 646). This affair, how- 
ever, caused a bitter feeling between the Hurons 
and Ottawas, which led to fatal results; the con- 
ceited and tyrannical Cadillac inflaming still more 
the breach he had created. The Hurons were 
the first to suffer, one of their parties being mas- 
sacred by the Ottawas, a son of the Rat falling a 
victim (N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 648). 

The Rat, however, remained firm, and when 
the Baron retired to the Miamis, he learned that 
an Iroquois furce was coming to join hin, Against 
this force he took the field, and by pretending 
flight, drew them into disorder, then turned and 
completely defeated them, killing, among the rest, 
five of the greatest Seneca captains (Charlevoix, 
vol. ii., p. 212). 

The Baron’s withdrawal from Mackinaw closed 
for a time the negotiations with the Iroquois; and 
after he settled among the Mohawks, with his ad- 
herents, he no longer figures in history (N. Y. 
Col. Doc., vol. ix., pp. 670, 672). It is said that 
the whole Dinondadie nation would have joined 
the Iroquois, if the latter had consented to their 
forming a village apart, as a sixth nation, but 
that the League steadily refused to do this. 

The tribe now in the name of Sasteratsi their 
king, professed their allegiance to the French 
crown (N. Y. Col. Doc., p. 667), and when 
the Senecas threatened the Ottawas, and cut off 
some French at Mackinaw, in 1698, the Hurons, 
on both occasions, took the field and cut the as- 
sailants to pieces (Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 224; 
N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 684). 

La Motte Cadillac’s great project was to estab- 
lish a post at Detroit, and, in 1701, he began Fort 
Pontchartrain at that place, inducing a portion of 
the Hurons to accompany him, which they did 
readily, from their hostility to the Ottawas (D’ Ai- 
gremont, in Sheldon’s Michigan, p. 289). The 
inissionary at Mackinaw, Father Stephen de Car- 
heil, was averse to the change, and believed that 
the liquor trade of the new post would prove 
their rnin; but thirty more followed, in 1708, 
leaving only twenty-five at Mackinaw (Sheldon’s 
Michigan, p. 104). Before 1706 all had departed, 
and the missionaries, burning their house, de- 
scended to Quebec (Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 306), 
the presence of a Franciscan missionary at De- 
troit, dispensing with their services there. 

The Hurons were lured to Detroit by great 
plans of the visionary Cadillac. He was going to 
make Frenchmen of them all; and as the Jesuits 
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had tried to convert first and civilize after, he 
attempted to civilize first and convert after. His 
plan was to enrol the braves as soldiers, dress 
them in French uniform, and subject them to 
discipline; to dress and educate the’ children, 
teaching them the French language. A fine oak 
house, forty feet by twenty-four, was built for 
the head chief, on the river side overlooking the 
Huron village. This was the first instalment, but 
it is needless to say that the Huron regiment 
never figures in the military annals of France. 

Soon after their removing to Detroit they took 
up the hatchet against the English (N. Y. Col. 
Doc., vol. ix., p. 704); but on the peace, attended 
the general council of the tribes at Montreal, 
their chief, Kondiaronk, being received with 
honor, and rendering essential service to the 
French. Before the close of the council, he fell 
sick, but continued to attend till he was so pros- 
trated that he died the day of his reinoval to the 
hospital. As he was greatly esteemed by the 
French, and bore the rank of captain in the army, © 
he was interred with the greatest honors, the gov- 
ernor and all the officers attending the funeral, 
which opened with sixty soldiers, followed by 
sixteen Hurons, the clergy, the coffin, with the 
chapeau, sword, and gorget, to mark his rank ; his 
brothers and children succeeded as mourners, fol- 
lowed by the governor (Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 
276). 

The chief who next acquired the ascendency in 
the tribe, was one called by the French Quarante 
Sols (Forty Pence). He favored the English and 
Iroquois, and, like the Baron, endeavored to open 
a trade through the Miamis, finding the French 
goods exceedingly dear (Charlevoix, vol. ii., 
p. 291; N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., p. 748). 

The English influence led; in 1708, to an at- 
tempt to burn the fort, and completely divided 
the western tribes. The Hurons, still jealous of 
the Ottawas, sided against them, in 1706, when the 
latter attacked the Miamis at Detroit, and in the 
confusion killed the Recollect Father Constantine, 
and a soldier, but when Cadillac subsequently 
marched against the Miamis, they joined him, 
though strongly suspected of plotting to cut off 
the French (Charlev., vol. ii., p. 823). Their war- 
parties were, however, sent principally against 
the Southern tribes; the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Shawnees, whose territories they reached by 
way of Sandusky, the Scioto, and Ohio (N. Y. 
Ool. Doc., vol. ix., p. 886). 

In 1710, when the western tribes hesitated to 
take up the hatchet against the English, the Di- 
nondadies set them an example, by taking the field 
(Charlevoix, vol. ii, p. 858), and when, two 
years after, the Foxes besieged du Buisson, in 
Detroit, in May, 1712, they came with the other 
allies from their hunting-ground, and after dis- 
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lodging the Foxes from their first camp, cut them 
to pieces in that to which they subsequently re- 
treated. In the long and stubborn fight, the Hu- 
rons lost more heavily than any other of the 
tribes (Charlevoix, vol. ii, p. 373; Sheldon, 
p. 298). 

A memoir on the Indians between Lake Erie 
and the Mississippi, in 1718, published in the 
New York Colonial Documents (vol. ix., p. 887), 
says, that the Hurons were about three furlongs 
from the French fort, and adds: ‘* This is the most 
industrious nation that cau be seen. They scarcely 
ever dance, and are always at work; they raise | 
avery large amount of Indian corn, peas, and 
beans; some grow wheat. They construct their 
huts entirely of bark, very strong and solid; very 
lofty, and arched, like arbors, Their fort is 
entirely encircled with pickets, well redoubled, 
and has strong gates. They are the most faithful 
nation to the French, and the most expert hunt- 
ers that we have. Their cabins are divided into 
compartments, which contain their misirague, and 
are very clear. They are the bravest of all the 
nations and possess considerable talent. They 
are well clad. Some of them wear close over- 
coats. The men are always hunting, suinmer 
and winter, and the women work. Whien they | 


go hunting in the fall, a goodly number of them | 


remain to guard their fort.” 

Their number at this time is represented (J0. 
p. 888) as one hundred fighting men. 

Charlevoix, represents their village, in 1721, 
as being on the American side, near Fort Pont- 
chartrain, but not as near it as the Pottawatoinie 
village. Sasteretsi, the king, was a minor, his | 
uncle acting as regent. There was no resident 
mnissionary; although the tribe, especially the | 
female portion, were anxious to have once more 
a clergyman able to instruct them in their own 
language. Like the writer last quoted, he bears 
testimony to the industry of the Tionontatez- 
Hurons. Comparing them to the other tribes, he 
calls them more steady, industrious, laborious, 
and provident: ‘ Being more accustomed to farin- 
ing, he thinks of what is advantageous; and by 
his labor, is able not only to support himself 
without aid, but also to maintain others. He 
does not indeed do it gratuitously, for among his 
good qualities disinterestedness is not to be nuin- 
bered” (Hist. Nouvelle France, vol. ii., p. 259). 

In the earlier accounts, as we have stated, the 
fiunilies of this tribe are given as the Wolf and 
Deer; but Charlevoix, who here styles the tribe 
the Nation of the Porcupine, says that their 
totems are the Bear or Deer, Wolf, and Turtle, 


|(N. Y. Col. Doe., vol. ix., p. 1035). 





thus making their families correspond with the 
great [roquois families. 
a treaty at Mackinaw, their signature was a) 
beaver. De la Chauvagnerie, i in 1786 (N. Y. Ool. | 
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| Doe., vol. ix., p. 1058), gives the totems of the 


Turtle, Bear, and Plover; but Father Potier, in 
1745, gives the families, or as he styles them, 
bands, as follows: Oskennonton, the Deer; An- 
diasich, the Turtle, and Hannaariskya, the Wolf; 
the Deer being subdivided into Esontennonk, 
Eangontrounnon, Hatinnionen; the Turtle into 
Enneenstenronnon, Eronisseeronnon, Atieeronnon, 
Entieronnon; and the Wolf, into the Hatinaa- 
riskwa, Hatindesonk, and the Hotiraon and Tia- 
taentsi—the two last, forming one band, making 
ten in all. These are, apparently, the ten tribes 
into which Finley (Wyandot Mission, p. 84), 
says, the nation is divided. He gives the totems, 
as Bear, Wolf, Deer, Porcupine, Beaver, Eagle, 
Snake, Big Turtle, Little Turtle, and Land Tur- 
tle. The chieftaincy or kingship, under the name 
of Sasteretsi, was in the Esontennonk down to 
recent times; Finley says, till Wayne’s victory, in 
1794, in which the Deer tribe was almost annihi- 
lated, after which chiefs were taken from the 
Porcupine family. 

In June, 1721, Tonti convened the Tionontates 
in council, to announce that he was about to 
stop the liquor trade, and to invite them to join 
in the war against the Foxes. To the former, 
they made no objection, admitting that it was a 
wise step; but they were averse to the war, as 
they had been too often sacrificed, hurried into 
needless wars, which the French concluded with- 


| out consulting their interest in the least (Charle- 


voix, Hist. N. F., vol. ii., p. 259; Sheldon’s Mich- 
igan, p. 320). They did, however, take up the 
hi utchet, in 1728, and served faithfully in Ligneris’ 
expedition against the Foxes (Orespel, in Shea’s 
Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness, p. 141; Smith’s 
Wisconsin, vol. i., pp. 339-345), and again in 


| 1782 (N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. ix., 1035). 


In this last year, we see indices of a quarrel 
with the Senecas, who endeavored again to arouse 
the Ottawas against the Tionontates; but the 
latter were too powerful, and from having been a 
sorry band of fugitives, assumed a bold attitude, 
and began to assert claims, which our govern- 
ment recognized, and paid for largely. The tribe, 
which at Mackinaw had no ground, which had 


|none at Detroit, now claimed all the territory be- 


tween Lake Erie and the Ohio, as their hunting- 
ground; and when the Shawnees spoke of settling 
there, warned thei to plant their villages on the 
south of the river, if they would avoid trouble 
De la Chau- 
vignerie, in 1736, estimated their strength at two 


| hundred fighting men. 


When the war broke ont, in 1744, the Tionon- 
tates of Detroit, took up the hatchet, and sent 


Yet, he remarks, that in | out many war- parties against the E nglish (N. Y. 


| Col. Doe., vol. x. , p. 20), “but soon began to change 
sides. Their hunting- ground, as we have secn, 
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was the present State of Ohio, and Sandusky was 
iheir central point, doubtless, from the pure wa- 
ter which induced them to give it that name. 
The other points of wintering were Tiochiennendi. 
Cedar River, Karenouskaron, Pointe Pelée, Ri- 
viére de la Uarriére, Sagoendaon, Huron River, 
Kerendiniondi, Pointe au Rocher, Otsikwoinhiae, 
Totontaraton, Tousetaen, Te ostiesarondi, Kar- 
hora, Wahiagué, Karindore, Otsandouske intae, 
Tsiawiske in Sandusky, Sonnioto (? Scioto), Ton- 
watetiori, Etsoundoutak, and Agaagué, on the 
Ohio. While scattered thus, they were in fre- 
quent communication with the English and their 
Indian allies, and soon showed an hostility to the 
French. A village under Nicholas, a war-chief, 
in Wyandot, Orantondi, had almost formed at 
Sandusky, and here they suddenly fell upon tive 
French traders, whom they killed and robbed 
(N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. x., p. 114). The hostility 
to the French then began to spread among the 
tribes of the West, encouraged by belts from the 
confederates in New York. A plan was formed, 
by the Hurons, to massacre the French at De- 
troit, and had well-nigh succeeded. As it was 
usual to let them sleep inside the fort, the con- 
spirators resolved to enter as usual, and during 
the night, each one was to kill the people of the 
louse where he was. Fortunately, for the French, 
a squaw overheard this, and sent information to 
M. de Longueuil, the commander, who baffled 
their project (N. Y. Col. Documents, vol. x., pp. 
83, 84). 

The missionary Father Potier on this retired 
from the village in Buis Blane island to Detroit 
(N. Y. Col. Doe., p. 116). 


A manuseript of this missionary contains a cen- | 


sus of the tribe, in 1745, and also in 1746, from 


which it appears that in the former year, the | 
small village (near the fort?) contained nineteen 


cabins, the large village (on Bois Blanc island 2), 


fifteen, with eight in the fields, and four on White | 


river, Sasteretsi, being the king or chief of the 
Deer band; Angwirot, of the Turtle; and Taé- 
ehiaten, of the Wolf; Nicholas, la Foret, Tonti, 


Le Brutal, Bricon, and Matthias, being promi- | 


nent men. The next year, he enumerates only 
seventeen in the small village; fifteen, in the large 
village; eight at Etionontout, and four, as before, 
on White River, or Belle Riviére. 
tribe, nine are put down as Iroquois, among them 
Bricon, a leading man; four, as half-breed Otta- 
was; one Pottawatomie, two Abnakis, six Choc- 
taws, fifteen Foxes, two Chickasaws. 

The Indians of Sasteretsi’s and Taéchiaten’s 


bands, immediately endeavored to exculpate | 


themselves; but de Longueuil would not listen 
to them, referring them to the governor. Fear- 
ing a war, they sent down deputies, the occasion 
of the return of Mr. Belestre with some Lorette- 


Of the whole | 
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Hurons enabling them to do so safely. Sasteretsi 
and Taéchiaten, went in person, and in a council, 
at Montreal, on the 9th of August, 1747, asked 
for the return of Father de la Richardie. This 
was granted, and they set out in September, hav- 
ing been delayed by the sickness of Taéchiaten, 
who in fact died on the way back, The murder 
seems to have been disclaimed, and a promise 
made to insist on the surrender of the murderers; 
but this was no easy matter, Nicholas being pow- 
erful, and gathering many around him, besides 
influencing those at Detroit. Much depended on 
the influence of Father Richardie; but his arrival 
and mission at Sandusky, seem to have had but 
little influence. A Huron, named Tohaké, who 
had been supposed dead, but who really had been 
at New York, returned, and began to treat with 
the western tribes. Thus encouraged, Nicholas 
sent his belts to the various nations to urge a 
general rising. The Ottawas and Pottawatomies, 
who had promised Longueuil to destroy the Hu- 
ron village on Bois Blane island, deferred it on 
various pretexts ; the Miamis seized and plundered 
the French among them, and French settlers and 
traders were cut off in all directions, 

Longueuil was now in a most critical posi- 
tion. The English had so far gained the tribes 
that all the western posts were in danger, the 
English having in fact offered rewards for the 
heads of the several commanders. Longueuil 
could only temporize; he kept demanding the 
surrender of the murderers from Nicholas, and at 
last, in December, 1747, Nichvlas, Ortoni, and 
Anioton or Le Brutal, came to make peace, sur- 
render the English belts, and make reparation. 
Pardon was granted on the strange condition, 
that they should bring in two English scalps for 
each of the murdered Frenchmen. This was 
agreed to, but during the negotiation a motley 
band—Onondagas, Senecas, and Delawares—but 
led by a Huron, of Detroit, fired on a French ca- 
noe, wounding and, as was supposed, killing three 


| persons. They were pursued, brought in, and the 


Onondaga killed on the spot, by the incensed 
French. The rest were imprisoned, but the Sen- 


| eca committed suicide, and the others were given 


in January, 1748, to Scotache and Quarante 
Sous, Sandusky Ilurons, as the Senecas and Del- 
awares, of the Ohio, threatened to take vengeance 
on both French and Hurons (N. Y. Col. Doc., 
vol. x., p. 191. See, also, pp. 128, 1388-142, 145, 
150-2, 160-7). 

Still influenced by the English, Nicholas gath- 
ered his band on the White River, twenty-five 
leagues from Detroit, with one hundred and nine- 
teen warriors, nen, women, and baggage, burn- 
ing his fort and village at Sandusky (Col. Doc., 
vol. x., 181). but many returned to Detroit, 


During all these proceedings, Sasteretsi re- 
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mained faithful. Delegates of his band went to 
Quebec, and while the sachems remained to treat, 
the braves took the war-path against the English. 

After a time matters became quieted, many 
removed to Sandusky, where Father de la Ri- 
chardie established a mission, at the town of Sun- 
yendeand, on a creek of the sane name (meaning 
Rocktish). 

The intrigues of the English to gain the west- 
ern tribes, so steadily carried on from Dongan’s 
time, showed the French government that noth- 
ing could save them but a line of forts at some 
intermediate line. When Niagara, Presqu’ile, 
Venango, and Du Quesne arose, the fidelity of 
the western Indians was acquired. 

The Senecas, Shawnees, and Dinondadies, now 
first called in English accounts Wyandots, at 
first protested against these forts, and met the 
Pennsylvania authorities at Carlisle; but the vigor 
of the French determined their choice. Beaujeu, 
in 1755, led a force, in which the Wyandots were 
conspicuous, to annihilate Braddock. 

At the conclusion of that war, Col. Bouquet 
estimated their numbers at three hundred men. 

When Pontiac rallied the tribes around him, 
to avoid the extinction which menaced them, 
the Wyandots, of Detroit, in spite of the efforts of 
their missionary, Father Potier, forgot their old 
English friendship and new allegiance, and joined 
the patriot forces of the chieftain, fighting better 
than any other tribe that joined hin (Parkman’s 
Pontiac, p. 215). Sandusky was full of traders, 
too many indeed to attack, so that there the wily 
Wyandots revealed the plot, assuring the English 
that their only chance of life was to become their 
prisoners, as such they could protect them from 
the other Indians. The credulous English con- 
sented, were disarmed, bound, and it is almost 
needless to say, butchered (Parkman’s Pontiac, 
citing Loskiel). One only, Chapman, whom a 
frantic act at the stake, made the Indians suppose 
to be insane, escaped (Heckwelder, Hist. Ind. 
Nat., p. 250). 

Before the siege of Detroit ended, however, 
those of the villages near the town, asked for, 
and obtained peace; but, when Dalyell arrived 
fresh from the destruction of the Wyandot towns 
near Sandusky, and the ravaging of the fields, 
they opened a fire on his vessel, which was re- 
turned, but the English lost fifteen killed. They 
then attempted to lure the English to their town, 
but failing then, soon had their rage satisfied in 
the battle of Bloody Bridge, where the devastator 
of their village fell (0., p. 278). A party soon 
after attacked the schooner Gladwyn, killed the 
commander, and gained the deck, but fled when 
the mate called out to blow her up. 

Dalyell had, as we have seen, ravaged the 
Sandusky towns; and when the Wyandots of De- 
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troit made peace with Sir William Johnson, at 
Niagara, in July, 1764, those of Sandusky held 
aloof, but when Bradstreet approached, they 
sent a deputation, promising to follow him to De- 
troit, if he would not attack them. To this he at 
once consented (Parkman’s Pontiac, p. 464), and 
both Wyandot towns met him in council, in Sep- 
tember, at Detroit. 

Between this and the period of the Revolution, 
all seem to have centred at Sandusky, where the 
trader, whose estimate is preserved in the Madi- 
son papers, estimated them, in 1778, as able to 
send out one hundred and eighty fighting men. 
They were then hostile to the Americans, and in- 
fluenced by Hamilton. 


NEW YORK CITY DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


Among the local points of history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, few surpass in interest the city 
of New York; the scene of many important 
events; the chief place of imprisonment of the 
captured patriots; the headquarters of the Brit- 
ish commander. 

The volume briefly noticed in our last, is, how- 
ever, the first devoted especially to the Revolu- 
tionary history of New York city; and New 
York owes a debt of gratitude to the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association for embodying, in so luxurious 
a shape, so many valuable pieces concerning the 
city daring the Revolution and the struggles that 
immediately led to it. 

The introductor, paper, by Mr. Dawson, takes 
us back to 1767, and gives a most interesting 
feature of the city at that day: its merchants, 
their business; the residences of the leading men; 
the roads, markets, public buildings, and especially 
its military defences, This paper contains a table 
of the imports and exports of the various colonies 
between the years 1701 and 1767, compiled with 
no sinall labor, and which must prove extremely 
valuable to the historical reader, as enabling him 
to see at once the relative commercial importance 
of each, and the greater or less fidelity manifested 
in adhering to the non-importation agreement of 
1765. 

Thus familiarized with the condition of the 
city, its prosperity, progress, and leading citizens, 
the reader can peruse with much greater ease and 
profit the papers published in the volume, selec- 
tions from the valuable Tomlinson Collection, 
purchased by the Association. 

The first of these papers is a letter of E. Carther, 
describing the celebrated Stamp Act Riot, of Nov. 
1, 1765, written on the following day, and quite 
graphic in its details. This bold detiance of the 
British power, and the punishment inflicted by 
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the mob on Mayor James for his contemptuous 
language towards the city, show how firmly re- 
solved New York was to stand by its liberties 
and rights. 

The letter of B. Y. Prime to Dr. Peter Tappen, 
in 1770, shows how the feeling was still strong and 
resolute in resisting the usurpations of the crown. 
The call of a “Son of Liberty, addressed to the 
Betrayed Inhabitants of the City and Colony of 
New York,” is a monument of our history. 

In the Narrative of Col. Marinus Willett, here 
first given entire, we see the important pvint in 
the history of the city when the British rule end- 
ed, and a provisional government of the Centum- 
viri was instituted; when, however, minds were 
yet so unsettled that Washington and Tryon were 
both received by the authorities, and when Gouv- 
erneur Morris thought the patriots too precipitate. 

We have thus been led through the early Rev- 
olutionary history of New York, the opposition 
to the Stamp Act, the organization of the Liberty 
Boys, whose battle of Golden Hill was the first 
collision with the enemy; and their constant ef- 
forts down to the fall of the British rule. 

Then followed the arrival of Lee, who began to 
fortify the city, and soon after of Washington and 
his army, when all were enthusiastic for liberty ; 
but when Lord Howe appeared off Sandy Hook, 


the false soon showed themselves. Many then 
» 


began to drop the words, “ Your Excellency, 
“our liberties,” “our Congress,” and to admire 


the character of Howe. In May, the tories began 
to be disarmed, and some refusing the oath, were 
imprisoned by the mob. But they were active; 
and a plot was formed to cut off Washington. 
The mayor ofthe city, and several prominent 
men were engaged in it, and they contrived to 
gain one of Washington’s Life Guard, an Irish- 
man, named Hickey, who, convicted and found 
guilty by the testimony of the leaders in the plot, 
paid the penalty of his treason. Of this affair, 
many details are given in the letters of Curtenius, 
Varick, and Drowne, here published. 

New York now became a scene of confusion. 
Many tories suspected of being active in the 
service of the enemy, were compelled to leave the 
city ; others retired of their own accord. The 
timid, fearing a scene of war, had also, since Feb- 
ruary, been moving rapidly away. When Admi- 
ral Howe landed on Staten Island, a moment of 
anxiety commenced; and as the battle of Long 
Island proved so disastrous, Washington retreated 
from the city, in September, 1776, leaving most 
of his heavy cannon and part of the stores and 
provisions, tullowed by all whose zeal for their 
country would make them obnoxious to the Eng- 
lish and tories, or who feared to be furced to 
serve against the cause of America. 

The English then entered the city and remained 


constantly in possession till November, 1785 
welcoined by the tories and the timid, whose 
address, signed by a host of names, is here given. 
General James Robertson became military com- 
inander of the city, and military rule alone was 
known. Soon after, a destructive fire broke out, 
which swept froth Whitehall to Barclay street, 
laying near one-sixth of the city in ruins, and de- 
priving many of every thing they possessed. An- 
other fire followed, but New York was still full 
of empty houses, although many had been taken 
for government use. As the war went on, squat- 
ters began to occupy some of these; and finally 
the authorities compelled these to pay rent, and 
applied the proceeds to the support of the poor. 

The churches were generally closed, and had 
been turned to use by the British authorities, 
chiefly as prisons and hospitals, for after the de- 
feat on Long Island and the capture of Fort 
Washington, New York was a vast prison-house. 
The Hall of Records, then the New Jail, was one 
scene of the sufferings of the captive patriots, 
though no inscription records it, and we earnestly 
call the attention of the city to the omission. 
The Sugar House, which stood on Liberty-street, 
near the post-office, was another. But while the 
sufferings of the soldiers in these dungeons were 
fearful as an English description of a Neapolitan 
prison, and ten times beyond the reality, the ago- 
nies of the sailors confined in the old Jersey and 
other prison-ships at the Wallabout, has no par- 
allel in history. The American prisoners, who 
perished in the city and its waters, is beyond 
computation. 

Of the British occupation, some Jess revolting 
views are found in the very interesting memorial 
of William Butler, in this volume, and which, 
curiously enough resulted from lawsuits instituted 
against him, after the war, for seizing property 
during the English occupation. 

Of the military operations on and near the isl- 
and, this volume contains Gov. Clinton’s account 
of the well-fought battle of Harlem Plains, where 
the gallant Knowlton fell; Sir Henry Clinton in 
another, explains why he let Washington and Ro- 
chambeau pass him unmolested; and another 
document describes the preparations of the Eng- 
lish for that evacuation of the city, which restored 
its exiled citizens to their homes, or the ruins 
where their once happy dwellings stood. 

Such are the contents of this volume on the 
Revolutionary history of the city; and we trust 
that its publication will induce those possessing 
papers of the kind, to enrich the collection of the 
Association. In this way their publication will 
be doubly useful. Perhaps some diary of a patri- 
otic New Yorker, during those days of peril, yet 
survives; some detailed account of the great tires, 
or of the martyred Hale’s last moments. 
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LETTERS TO JOSEPH GALLOWAY, FROM 
LEADING ‘TORIES IN AMERICA. 


No. IL. 


New York, Nov. 16, 1778. 

My Dear Frienp: I returned here from my 
long and horrible confinement in Connecticut the 
last day of October, but my joy was greatly 
damped on finding that you was sailed for Eng- 
land. I had almost determined to follow you, 
either in this packet, or in the fleet which is to 
sail with the Commissioners. But an unwilling- 
ness to quit the scene of action, where I think I 
might be of some service, if anything is intended 
to be done, has induced me to remain till I can 
discover what turn affairs are likely to take. 

I have been so extremely hurried since my 
arrival here in receiving and returning visits, that 
I had it not in my power to put pen to paper till 
within these two or three days, when my time has 
been wholly engrossed in writing some long let- 
ters to the Ministry. I fully intended likewise 
to have wrote a long one to you, but I have not 
been able to accomplish it and the mail I have 
just heard is to be made up in a few minutes. 
Accept therefore this hasty scrawl for the present, 
and be assured I shall write you fully by the 
Commissioners (who will sail in a week or two 
at farthest) and that I am unalterably 

Your faithful 
And affectionate humble servant, 


W. Franky, 
Josera Gattoway, Esq., 
Care of Messrs. Joseph & Robert Barclay, 
Cheapside, London. 


No. IT. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1778. 

Dear Gattoway: I omitted writing by this 
packet to the last moment in hopes that I might 
have sent you something of importance.—Poor 
Roberts and Carlisle were executed y* 4th inst., at 
Philadelphia. General Grant sailed y* 3rd. Col- 
onel Campbell now lies at y® Hook with near 
4,000 under his command, supposed for y* Caro- 
linas as is Grant for the West Indies; undoubted 
intelligence of great divisions out of the lines, 
almost reduced to a certainty of Col, Campbell’s 
expedition succeeding. 

It is said D’Estaing sailed from Boston y* 4th 
inst. Byron’s fleet has been separated in a storm ; 
y* Bedford of 74 guns has arrived dismasted; y* 
Monmouth is ordered out in her place as soon as 
ready. 

Every body here expresses the greatest eager- 
ness for action and only wishes that vigorous 
measures may be adopted—they say it will ensure 
success; y* September Packet being taken you 
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will easily conceive our anxiety for their arrival 
of the October mail as we are still in the dark, as 
to the measures intended to be pursued on this 
side of the Atlantick. Adieu and expect to hear 
from me by the Commissioner who sails in y* 
Roebuck, y* day week, 

Your affectionate friend. 


* * * *k * 


No. III. 


New York, Nov. 22, 1778. 
My Dear Frienp: Your sudden departure with 
out affording me an opportunity of wishing you a 
good voyage, was a severe trial of my patience, 
though it certainly spared me some very painful 
moments. Till you are gone I know not how much 
I should regret your absence; the want of Miss 
Galloway’s most agreeable conversation is a blank 
in my enjoyments which nothing here can pre- 
tend to fill up. I promised to send you the news, 
but it is from your quarter that everything inter- 
esting must come. Inform me of all the circum- 
stances of your voyage—how Miss Galloway bore 
the sea, and whether she be yet reconciled to 
the smoke and gaiety of London. Do not fail to 
let me know whether any of my friends are likely 
to forward your pursuits; I should consider it 
as the principal happiness of my life to have been 
an instrument, however insignificant, in restoring 
prosperity to so respectable a family. Soon after 
you had embarked, Mr. Eden expressed to me his 
surprise at your sudden resolution. I had no 
other answer to make but that your uncomforta- 
ble situation here produced such a visible effect 
upon your spirits, that, in spite of the risk, none 
of your friends could advise you to stay. Col. 
Balfour also took an opportunity one day of won- 
dering that you ventured to go, and added that 
your treatment had been cruel beyond all example. 
Grant, with his five or six thousand men sailed 
the beginning of this month; it was understood 
that, after assisting in the West India service, 
part of the force was to be detached to Pensacola. 
About the same time a part or the whole of D’Es- 
taing’s fleet pushed ont from Boston in a gale of 
wind ; they were chased by some of Byron’ssquad- 
ron, but a storm arose which scattered all our fleet, 
so that the Admiral was left for some time alone. 
Two of our ships are dismasted, and a third, the 
Somerset, is wrecked upon the coast of New Eng- 
land, and all the crew that were saved are made 
prisoners. In the mean time we know not what 
has become of the French, and are not without 
apprehensions, that they will fall in with General 
Grant. Admiral Byron is supposed to be going 
with the remains of his fleet to the West Indies. 
Lt. Colonel Campbell, with about 2,500 men, was 
lying at the hook above a week ago, ready to sail, 
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when another very heavy gale of wind, besides 
doing other mischief, drove his ordnance vessel 
aground, where she received so much damage, 
that it was found necessary to put the stores 
aboard another ship, which has detained the ex- 
pedition till now. Their destination is supposed 
to be Georgia at first, and afterwards to garrison 
St. Augustine. From some appearances here I 
cannot help suspecting that there is an intention 
of evacuating this place, if not immediately, at 
least next spring. I hope the loyal subjects of 
America will have sufficient influence at home to 
prevent any peace in which their interests are not 
considered. The moment this point is passed, I 
firinly believe that the next best step Great Britain 
can take in her present exigencies is to withdraw all 
her troops from the rebellious parts of America. 
Governor Franklin arrived here soon after you 
went away, and is much caressed. Letters have 
been received for you, both from Pennsylvania 
and from England, of which your American 
friends have taken care. Indeed, both Mr. Shoe- 
maker and Mr. Potts seem extremely anxious 
about everything that concerns you. The Daphne 
has taken a packet of despatches from Monsieur 
Gerard, to the Court of France. They are written 
in cyphers, so that we are not likely to be much the 
wiser, nor perhaps any person on your side of the 
water for Gerard would make use of no language 





that would convey his real intentions. 
Your sincere and 
Affectionate friend, 


* * * * 


In haste, 


To J. G., Esq., London. 


No. IV. 
New York, Nov. 23, 1783. 

My Dear Sir: Notwithstanding the pains I 
have taken to obtain the rebel papers since your 
departure, I have not been able to get more than 
two, which I received yesterday—agreeably to 
your request I have inclosed them to you. 

You also requested me before your departure 
to acquaint you with any news that might be cir- 
culating here at the time I sent you the papers. 
This, undoubtedly, you will receive from some bet- 
ter hand than mine—but as the pleasure of writ- 
ing to you is not a little flattering to me, and that 
I may in some degree fulfill my promise of doing 
it, I will take the liberty of mentioning some 
things which, perhaps, may be thought too terri- 
ble by some more worthy of your correspondents. 

By the enclosed papers you will find that poor 
Roberts and Carlisle have been cruelly and most 
wantonly sacrificed. They were walked to the 
gallows behind the cart with halters round their 
necks attended with all the other apparatus that 





make such scenes truly horrible—and by a guard 
of militia, but with hardly any spectators: poor | 
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Carlisle, having been very ill during his confine- 
ment, was too weak to say anything; but Mr. 
Roberts, with the greatest coolness imaginable, 
spoke for some time—and, however the mind 
shrinks back and startles at the reflection of so 
tragical a scene, it is with pleasure that I can in- 
form you they both behaved with the utmost 
fortitude and composure. After their execution 
their bodies were suffered to be carried away by 
their friends—and Mr. Carlisle’s body buried in 
the Friend’s Burying Ground, attended by above 
four thousand people in procession; the others 
that have been tried since, Mr. Humills and a 
Mr. Turner, who are both acquitted. Those who 
are under trial are Mr. Stevens, Mr. Garrigues and 
Mr. Robert 8. Jones—all of whom, tis feared, will 
suffer. A Mr. Ellwood, of Bucks County, has 
been tried there and is under sentence of death. 
He was out of his head at the time of his trial, 
and, indeed, ever since the army left Philadelphia. 
Livingston is reappointed Governor of New Jer- 
sey and more wantonly pursuing his career of 
barbarity and wickedness than ever. The con- 
gress are still carrying their measures by the most 
ridiculous and artful manuvres that ever gulled or 
deceived a people to counteract the effect of the 
manifests, which they were fearful would raise a 
buz among the people. They employed a num- 
ber of men to come in as express, day after 
day, to Philadelphia, with intelligence that New 
York was about to be immediately evacuated, 
and such was the effect, that the people all 
through the country believe to this moment the 
event will take place in a little time, and of course, 
whatever they think of the manifests, find it pru- 
dent to say little about it. 

At present, in Philadelphia, there is a very great 
apparent shyness between Monsieur Gerard and 
the congress. What the cause is I cannot learn, 
and only suppose it a congressional trick to carry 
some measure or other. It brings to remembrance 
a difference that subsisted between the Adamses 
and Hancock, about the time independence was 
first proposed, which, apparently, was carried so 
far as to refuse the hat to each other in the street. 
Hancock, pretending to oppose the independence, 
mixed with the companies of that way of think- 
ing, and between them both, by this means, soon 
discovered who were for and who were against it, 
and then took their measures accordingly. 

There has been some little hubbub in Washing- 
ton’s army about the money—the men insisting 
upon receiving four dollars instead of one, which 
being granted them, the matter is, I believe, set- 
tled. 

I should be happy, was it in my power, to give 
you intelligence inore worthy your attention, but, 
however trivial, it is your goodness will attribute 
more to my desire than to my ability of serving you. 
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Your kindness will also bear with me in solicit- 
ing your remembrance of me, and interests at the 
court of Britain, and in relating some matters 
concerning myself, that may perhaps entitle me 
among others to some recompense from thence, 
Your knowledge of me and my father and con- 
nexions, renders it unnecessary to mention the 
consistency of conduct we have observed on the 
side of Government, and the persecution we have 
suffered from the commencement of this dispute. 
But there are some circumstances attending it, 
that from your absence from Philadelphia, must. 
have escaped your notice, and may, perhaps be of 
service in recommending me, should a printer be 
appointed for the Crown in the Province of Phil- 
adelphia—or should anything be done for those 
who have particularly suffered. In January, 
1775, while parties were very high, I opened a 
paper in favor of Government—the only one in 
Pennsylvania, and in my very first number, pub- 
lished a piece against taking up of arms—in con- 
sequence of which, was sent for, by some leading 
men, orators of those times, and offered any sum 
I would rate the profit of my paper at, not exceed- 
ing twenty-five hundred pounds, to drop my paper 
—but rejecting their proposals, in my third number, 
published the famous Kent County letter, and so 
proceeded step by step through a good deal of very 
hard usage and persecution, printing every thing 
I could find in favour of Government, not only in 
my paper, but in pamphlets, &c. Privately and 
at my own expense, I printed and circulated in 
small hand-bills the Commissioners Declarations. 
The only answer to Common Sense, worth read- 
ing, I printed after the whole impression had been 
burned publickly in New York. Thus, I con- 
tinued until November, 1776, when I was pub- 
lished and held up to the public, in the Hvening 
Post, as Lord and General Howe’s printer, in an 
Essay written, as Mr. Towne afterwards informed 
me, by J. Adams, with the signature of Tory. 
The Sunday following the publication of it, I re- 
ceived an anonymous note to leave the town im- 
mediately—which I had scarcely done, but my 
house was surrounded by fifty musqueteers—who 
not finding me seized my brother, and sent him 
under guard to the common jail, and made my 
father a prisoner on parole to his house. In this 
disagreeable situation did we remain till the ar- 
rival of the British troops. I am now a second 
time an exile—and unhappily in a worse situation 
than my former—being obliged to leave a wife 
behind me and all my effects—my effects to the 
amount of twenty-seven hundred pounds, the 
fruits of hard industry, they have seized and sold 
for the use of their state—am entirely out of bus- 
iness and what little cash I brought with me 
dwindling fast. Fearful of tiring your patience I 
omit many circumstances in which I have fre- 
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quently suffered for my attachment to govern- 
ment—and can only urge in excuse for troubling 
you thus far with my own affairs, that I have no 
other person in London, who has a better knowl= 
edge of me and my family, on whose good offices 
I can depend. Give me leave therefore to solicit 
your interests in my behalf, and should govern- 
ment think proper to make me any return for 
what I have lost, or grant me any support in 
present circumstances, it will be most thankfully 
and gratefully acknowledged by 
Sir, your very humble and obt. servant, 
JaMEs Humpureys, JUN. 
To J. Gattoway, Esq. 
London. 


Societies and their Proceedings, 


FOREIGN. 


THe Royat Socrty or Norragrn Anrti- 
quarizs.— Copenhagen, May 27, 1861.—This So- 
ciety held its anniversary meeting at the castle of 
Christiansborg, on the above date, his majesty, 
King Frederick VII., of Denmark, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Professor O. O. Rafn, delivered 
a report of the proceedings and state of the So- 
ciety during the year 1860. 

Two volumes of the “Annals of Northern 
Archeology” are in press. They contain several 
papers on ancient remains in the duchy of Sles- 
wick, with the Poem of Brage the Old on the 
shield of King Ragnar Lodbrok. 

Volumes of the Archelogical Review, containing 
the proceedings of the Society, List of Fellows, 
etc., as also of the ‘‘ Mémoires des Antiquaires du 
Nord” in press. The Review contains a series of 
critical notices of several newly published works 
on American Antiquities, of which the “ Antigii- 
edades Peruanas,” by Rivero and Tschudi, “ His- 
toire des nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
‘Amérique Centrale,” par Yabbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, and the “ Evangeliarium Aztecum,” 
edited by Bernardino Biondelli, have been re- 
viewed in detail. 

His majesty, the king, graciously exhibited a 
considerable number of very remarkable objects, 
with which his ‘* Cabinet of Northern Antiquities” 
has been enriched since the last anniversary of 
the Society, viz.: numerous specimens of the 
Age of Stone, among others a triangular arrow- 
point of flint, found in a turf-pit near Thorsio, 
in Scania, sticking in a skull; moreover, sev- 
eral beautiful specimens of the Age of Bronze. 
Among the objects of the Age of Iron were 
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eighty-five, almost all very fine ones, found in the 
turf-moor at Thorsbierg, near South-Brarup in 
Angel, together with a great and valuable collec- 
tion preserved in the Flensborg Museum. Their 
age is attested by Roman coins found with them, 
the most recent one belonging to the emperor 
Commodus, whence we may conclude with some 
probability, that the objects just mentioned be- 
long to the fifth century of our era. Among those 
now in his majesty’s cabinet, are a chain-mail of 
iron, and a shoulder-buckle with gold and silver 
covering, a circular buckler of wood thirty-eight 
inches in diameter, several arrow-shafts of pine- 
wood, with incisions for the bowstring, a silver- 
mounting, destined for a sword-sheath, and cov- 
ered with gold bands. 

Of the objects exhibited by his majesty in the 
meeting, several have been selected for represent- 
ation in the detailed report to be given in the 
“ Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord.” 

General Fibiger, commander-in-chief of the ar- 
tillery, exhibited some new and very curious 
pieces newly received for the historical collection 
of arms in the Royal Arsenal. 

From Dr. Henry J. Rink, inspector of South 
Greenland, were received and exhibited vol. ii. of 
“ Kaladlit okalluktualliait,” or Greenlandic pop- 
ular traditions, written down and communicated 
by natives, and a collection of wood-cuts, de- 
signed and executed by Esquimaux in illustration 
of the said traditions. Mr. Samuel Kleinschmidt, 
teacher at the Godthaab Seminary, had transmit- 
ted a compendious history of the world, written 
by him in the Greenlandic language, and printed 
at Noungme. 

Mr. Niels Arnzen, of Fall River, in the county 
of Bristol, and State of Massachusetts, had trans- 
mitted to the Society a “ Warranty Deed,” by 
which, “in consideration of his esteem for the 
editor of the Antiguitates Americana, and the 
author of the ‘ Memoir on the discovery of Amer- 
ica by the Northmen,’ Professor O. CO. Rafn, and 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, at 
Copenhagen, in Denmark, he does give, grant, and 
convey unto the said professor and Royal Society 
the rock knowm as the ‘ Writing’ or ‘ Dighton 
Rock,’ and the ‘lot or parcel of land surrounding 
it,’ and situated in the town of Berkley in said 
county of Bristol,” its limits being stated in detail 
in the said deed. The Society charged its Council 
with expressing to the donor its thanks for this 
gift, as also with taking the proper measures to 
see the monument duly fenced and preserved. 

At this meeting were elected new Fellows: Bar- 
on Blixen-Finecke, proprietor of the hereditary 
estate of Dallund in Funen, and Colonel Taliaferro 
P. Shaffner, LL. D., of Kentucky, United States 
of America, at present the head of the expedition 
for the North Atlantic Telegraph enterprise. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Essex Institurr.—The annual meeting of this 
Society took place at their rooms, Plummer Hall, 
on May 8, 1861. James Upton, Esq., one of the 
Vice-presidents, in the chair. 

The records of the Jast annual meeting were 
read, donations to the library and cabinets, also 
various letters were announced, received since 
the last evening meeting of the 15th ult. Reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer and of the Cura- 
tors was read, giving a cursory sketch of the con- 
dition of the Institute, the progress that has been 
made during the year, and the changes that have 
occurred. 

From these reports we learn that five field 
meetings were held during the past summer, viz. : 
at Topstield, Groveland, West Gloucester, Hamil- 
ton Ponds, and at Ipswich; and ten evening 
meetings, at the rooms, during the winter and 
spring. 

To the library have been added 1104 bound 
volumes and about 2000 pamphlets and serials, 
not including many incomplete files of newspapers, 
&c., with few exceptions, donations; and received 
from thirty-four Societies, or departments of 
States, and national governments, and ninety in- 
dividuals. The principal donors were W. D. 
Pickman, Esq., who presented nearly 400 vol- 
umes of valuable books, besides many serials and 
pamphlets, and our late President, Hon. D. A. 
White, on the day preceding his decease, sent to 
the library some fifty volumes of classical works. 
Judge White has bequeathed his valuable library 
to the Institute, with some reservations to his 
family. 

To the cabinets, many valuable and interesting 
additions have been received to the various de- 
partments from 119 contributors. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
ensuing : 

President—Asahel Huntington. 

Vice-presidents—Ot Natural History, Samuel 
P. Fowler, of Danvers; of Horticulture, James 
Upton; of History, Henry M. Brooks. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry Wheatland. 

Librarian—John H. Stone. 

Cabinet Keeper—Richard H. Wheatland. 

Finance Committee—Joln ©. Lee, Richard S. 
Rogers, Henry M. Brooks, George D. Phippen, 
James Chamberlain. 

Library Committee—Joseph G. Waters, Al- 
pheus Crosby, David Roberts. 

Publication Committee—A. O. Goodell, Jr., 
Henry Wheatland, George D. Phippen, Ira J. 
Patch, John H. Stone, George M. Whipple. 

Curators of Natural History—Botany, O. M. 
Tracy, of Lynn; Comparative Anatomy, Henry 
Wheatland; Mammology, F. Winsor; Ornithol- 
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ogy, F. W. Putnam; Herpetology and Icthyology, 
Richard H. Wheatland; Articulata and Radiata, 
Caleb Cooke; Mollusca and Paleontology, Henry 
F, King; Mineralogy, David M. Balch; Geology, 
Henry F. Shepard. 

Curators of History—Ethnology, W.S. Mes- 
servy, M. A. Stickney, Francis H. Lee; Manuw- 
scripts, Henry M. Brooks, Ira J. Patch, Lincoln 
R. Stone, G. L. Streeter, 8. B. Buttrick; Fine 
Arts, Francis Peabody, J. G. Waters. 

Curators of Horticulture—Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, James Upton, J. M. Ives, J. Fiske Allen, J. 
8. Cabot, John Bertram, George B. Loring, Rich- 
ard §. Rogers, Charles F. Putnam; lowers, 
Francis Putnam, William Mack, Benjamin A. 
West, Charles H. Norris, George D. Glover. 

After the choice of officers, it was voted—that 
a committee be appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of holding field meetings the ensuing sum- 
mer, and if in the aflirmative, to make all 
necessary arrangements for the conducting of the 
same. Messrs, Allen W. Dodge, of Hamilton, CO. 
M. Tracy, of Lynn, B. C. Putnam, of Wenham, 
S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, John M. Ives, Chas. H. 
Norris, and R. H. Wheatland, of Salem, were ap- 
pointed on said committee. 

It was also voted, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to arrange for the evening meetings dur- 
ing the ensuing winter, and also to consider the 
propriety of having a course of lectures on sub- 
jects appertaining to the objects of the Institute, 
and if in the affirmative to make all needful ar- 
rangemeuts for the same. Messrs. A. G. Goodell, 
Jr., O. ©. Beoman, Jacob Batchelder, G. D. Phip- 
pen, O. H. Norris, James Kimball, F. W. Putuam, 
were appointed on this committee. 

After the transaction of some general business 
the meeting adjourned. 


Boston Numismatio Soorty.—Boston, July 
5, 1861.—The monthly meeting was held on the 
above date, the President in the chair. The re- 
port of the Secretary was read and accepted. 
Mr. Colburn exhibited a new variety of Japanese 
silver money, and read a memoir concerning it, 
trom Mr. W. E. Dubois, of Philadelphia, an hon- 
orary member of the Society. It was thought 
worthy of publication, and is as follows: 

“The coin in question is a novelty even in 
Japan, and has not heretofore appeared in any 
series of Japanese coinage. 

Let it be understood that the monetary mint 
of that empire is the itzebu ; and in silver, this is 
a coin which is now worth 33 cents, according to 
our mint valuation, though formerly somewhat 
more, 

“A provision in the treaty between Japan and 
the United States, required that, in commercial 
dealings Mexican or Spanish dollars should be 
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interchangeable by weight with Japanese silver 
coin; a fair bargain, assuming that both were of 
the same fineness. But after the treaty was duly 
ratified, a new coin made its appearance at Hak- 
odadi, the port where American trade centred. 
It professed to be made of dollar silver, and was 
of the weight of half a dollar, in fact a little over, 
to err on the side of generosity. But the name 
of the coin, and its legal valuation, was, half an 
itzebu. How could this be when the whole itzebu 
was a much smaller piece? Simply for the fol- 
lowing accommodation: The American trader 
exchanged one dollar for two half-itzebus, the full 
equivalent in weight. He could buy nothing with 
his own coin; he must have the Japanese. But 
when he came to buy, he was told that this coin 
could only be received as a half-itzebu. In plain 
English; he got it for half a dollar, and must 
part with it for one-sixth of a dollar. This 
precious piece of political economy proved to be 
a source of no sinall annoyance to our merchants ; 
and it lends an interest to the coin itself. 

“The average weight is 210°2 grains, say two 
grains over the Mexican half-dollar; but the fine- 
ness is only 846 thousandths, instead of 900. 
However, it makes up the mint value 50 cents, at 
the present price of silver.” 

Dr. Fowle presented to the Society a curious 
and interesting medal with the date of 1779. It 
bears an inscription in Dutch, and commemorates 
the evacnation of Rhode Island by the Ameri- 
cans, in August, 1778, before the fleet of Admiral 
Howe. The Society passed the customary vote 
of thanks. Dr. Fowle also exhibited some beau- 
tiful electrotypes of rare medals. Several mem- 
bers exhibited coins, among which a fine speci- 
men of the Pine-tree twopence, belonging to Mr. 
Davenport, and some rare dimes and half-dimes, 
attracted the most attention. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Historioat Soorety.—A_ special 
meeting of this Society was held at Brattleboro, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, July 17 and 18. 
Daniel Kellogg presided, and Hon. B. D. Harris 
acted as Secretary. On Wednesday morning the 
Hon. Daniel Needham, of Hartford, Vt., read, in 
the town hall, a very excellent and elaborate pa- 
per on the life and character of the late Hon. 
George E. Wales. This was followed in the after- 
noon by a paper on the early settlement of the 
town of Marlboro’, in Windham county, by the 
Rev. Ephraim H. Newton, of Cambridge, N. Y., 
who is a native, we believe, of Newfane. This 
elaborate historical paper was gratefully received 
by the audience present. On Thursday, the 
Rev. Addison Brown, of Brattleboro’ read a pa- 
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per on the life and character of Dr. Cyrus Wash- 
burn, which was highly interesting; and Henry | 
Clark, Esq., of Poultney, read a brief and inter- 
esting account of the distinguished men who had 
gone abroad from Poultney and vicinity, which 
paper, written in his customary style, was received 
with much gratification by those in attendance on 
this meeting of the Society. 





Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES, 


Tae First Irtsuman 1n AmErioa.—Probably 
the first Irishtiaan who reached America was the 
one whose name occurs in the list of those whom 
Columbus left on the Island of St. Domingo, in 
1492, and who were cut off by the Indians before | 
his return the next year. His name is given in 
“ Navarrete (vol. ii., p. 19), as “Guillermo Ires, | 
natural de Galney en Irlanda;” and it is probably 
William Erris or Irish, of Galway. 





Royat Permit to OotumBus TO RipE ON a 
Motz.—In 1494, the Spanish government finding | 
that the breeding of horses was declining from 
the great attention paid to mules, prohibited all 
but clergymen and women from riding on mules, 
The law was re-enacted in 1501; and when, in 
1505, Columbus, from ill-health, could not ride | 
a horse, the following permit was granted to 
him: 


1505, Feb. 23. 

Tue Kine. As I am informed, that you Ad- 
miral D. Cristobal Colon are indisposed in body, | 
by reason of certain infirmities which you have 
had or have, and that you cannot ride on horse- 
back without great injury to your health; there- 
fore, conceding it to your age, I by these presents 
grant you license to ride on a mule saddled and 





bridled, through whatever part of these kingdoms 
or realms you wish and choose, notwithstanding 
the law I issued in regard thereto: and I com- 
mand the Justiciary of all parts of these kingdoms 
and realms not to offer you any impediment, or 
permit any to be offered you, under penalty of 
ten thousand maravedis for the Oamara, on who- 
ever does the contrary. 
Given in the City of Toro, February 23, 1505. 


ee 


Proogssion in Honor or Arnotp.—A con- 
cise description of the Figures exhibited and pa- 
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| raded through the Streets of this City (Philadel- 


phia), on Saturday last (Sept. 80,1780).—A stage 
raised on the body of cart, on which was an efligy 
of General Arnold sitting ; this was dressed in regi- 
mentals, had two faces, emblematical of his trai- 
torous conduct, a mask in his left hand, and a 
letter in his right from Beelzebub, telling him 
that he had done all the mischief he could do, 
and now must hang himself. 

At the back of the General was the figure of 
the Devil, dressed in black robes, shaking a purse 
of money at the General’s left ear, and in his right 
a pitch fork ready to drive him into hell as the 
reward due for the many crimes which the thirst 
of gold had made him commit. 

In the front of the stage and before General 
Arnold, was placed a large Janthorn of transpar- 
ent paper, with the consequences of his crimes 
thus delineated (7. e.) on one part General Arnold 
on his knees before the Devil, who is pulling him 
into the flames—a label from the General’s mouth 
with these words: ‘My dear Sir, I have served 
you faithfully ;” to which the Devil replies, “And 
Pll reward you.” On another side, two figures 
hanging, inscribed, ‘‘ The Traitor’s Reward,” and 
wrote underneath “ The Adjutant General of the 
British army and J** 8****, the first hanged as a 
spy, aud the other as a traitor to his country.” 
And on the front of the lanthorn was wrote the 
following: 


“Masor Gengerat Benepiot ARNOLD, LATE 
CoMMANDER OF THE Fort West Pont. 
THe Orime oF THIS MAN Is Hien Treason, 


He has deserted the important post West Point, 
on Hudson’s River, committed to his charge by 
his Excellency the Commander in Ohief, and is 
gone off to the enemy at New York. 

“ His design to have given up the fort to our en- 
emies has been discovered by the goodness of the 
Omnipotent Creator, who has not only prevented 
him carrying it into execution, but has thrown into 
our hands the Adjutant General André of their 
army, who was detected in the infamous charac- 
ter of a spy. 

“The treachery of this ungrateful General is 
held up to public view, for the exposition of in- 
famy, and to proclaim with joyful acclamation 
another instance of the interposition of bounteous 
Providence. 

“ The effigy of this ingrate is therefore hanged 
(for want of his body) as a Traitor to his native 
country, and a betrayer of the laws of honour.” 
The procession began about four o’clock, in the 
following order: 


Several Gentlemen mounted on horseback, 
A line of Continental Officers, 
Sundry Gentlemen in a line, 
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A Guard of the City Infantry, 
Just before the Cart, drains and fifes playing the 
’  Rogue’s march, 
Guard on each side. 

The procession was attended with a numerous 
concourse of people, who after expressing their ab- 
horrence of the Treason and the Traitor, com- 
mitted him to the flames, and left both the effigy 
and the original to sink into ashes and oblivion. 
—Penn. Packet, 


Past anp Present Unirep Srates Mints 1N 
PHILADELPHIA.—Persons who visit the United 
States Mint, in this city, and see the number of 
persons employed there, the splendid machinery 
in operation, the piles of bullion of almost count- 
less value, and the vast quantities of glittering 
coin into which the gold of California has been 
converted, would scarcely dream how small a 
beginning all these heavy operations have sprung 
from. There was no regular United States Mint 
put in operation until the year 1792, when the 
old Mint in Seventh-street, was put in operation. 
. As early as 1652, a Provincial Mint was started 
at Boston, to supply the want of small coin. It 
was discontinued in 1686, and it was not re- 
established until a century afterwards, In 1662, 
Lord Baltimore established a Mint for Maryland ; 
and Virginia, Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and New Jersey, coined money 
prior to the Constitution. 

During the period of the Confederation,—1778 
to 1787,—all the States were authorized to estab- 
lish mints, and Vermont, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and Massachusetts, coined money. Most of 
the coin struck at that time by the State estab- 
lishments were copper; gold and silver money 
being coined generally by private individuals, 
most of whom were silversmiths, 

Thereisasmall thoroughfare which runs through 
into Cherry-street, just back of Eighth, which is 
known by the name of Mint Court. Tradition 
says that the place took its name from the fact 
that the first mint in Philadelphia was located 
there; but the story is not sustained by reliable 
evidence. Oongress passed the law establishing 
the National Mint, in 1792, and while the meas- 
ure was under discussion, the artists in Philadel- 
phia, then the seat of government, were engaged 
in getting up dies, hoping to secure the approval 
of Government for their handiwork. John Har- 
per, an extensive manufacturer of saws, at the 
corner of Sixth and Cherry streets, caused dies to 
be made under direction of Robert Birch. Most 
of the original Washington cent pieces were 
struck from these dies. The coins of 1791 were 
made in the cellar of Mr. Harper’s shop, on a 
press which it is supposed was imported from 
England. The coins of 1792 were struck on a 


press which was set up in an old coach-house in 
Sixth-street, above Chestnut, directly opposite 
Jayne-street. This last described press was made 
by Adam Eckfeldt, for many years the chief coiner 
of the National Mint. 

The first National Mint established in the coun- 
try was in 1792. It was located in Seventh-street, 
opposite Filbert, in a building which is still stand- 
ing. The structure is an old-fashioned, rough- 
cast affair, and in its present condition it looks 
very unlike a mint. It is much dilapidated, and 
the apartments where the first coins of the Fed- 
eral government were made, are now occupied as 
workshops by various mechanics. 

On 4th of July, 1829, the corner-stone of the 
present Mint, on Chestnut-street was laid, and 
in 1832, the institution was removed into its new 
and handsome quarters. The buildings were 
amply sufficient for the business of the concern, 
until the discovery of gold in California. Snow- 
den in his ‘* Mint Manual,” says: 


“* Washington immediately proceeded to carry 
out the intention of this act, and as Philadelphia 
was then the seat of government, he provided for 
the erection of suitable buildings, by purchasing 
a suitable lot of ground on Seventli-street, be- 
tween Market and Arch streets. At this time 
the lot in question was occupied by an old still- 
house and a frame tenement building. Having 
proceeded thus far, Washington, on the first 
of July following, appointed David Rittenhouse 
to be ‘Director of the Mint.’ Rittenhouse very 
soon thereafter entered upon the duties of his 
office. The necessary men were employed, and 
on the nineteenth of July they commenced the 
work of removing the buildings which then oc- 
cupied the lot, as appears by the following extract 
from the first record ever kept of the Mint opera- 
tions. 

‘1792, July 19.—The following men began to 
work at taking down the still-house. To Satur- 
day the 21: 


NCR in cesicincceeuds sunedews 8 days. 
Jno. Christian Glouse.............++ 8 do, 
NS \<cccutpobecdknwase@es 2 do. 
Nicolas Sinderling...........++++ee++ 2 days 
a as ccncanehduansubenens 14 do, 
EE 1 do. 


‘21.—8 carpenters at work this day taking 
down the still-house frame.’ ” 


The foundation-stone of the Mint was laid on 
the 31st of July, as appears from the following 
memorandum in the sane book: “1792, July 31. 
—This day, about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, the 
foundation-stone was laid for the Mint, by David 
Rittenhouse, Esq.” As soon as the laying of the 
corner-stone was accomplished, the work upon 
the foundation commenced, as appears from the 
subjoined memorandum: “ Four masons at work 
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since 10 o'clock, a. M.,”” which appears under the 
saine date. 

The foundation was completed and ready for 
the superstructure on Saturday, the 25th of Au- 
gust, following, and the framework was raised in 
the afternoon of that day. The work was rap- 
idly pushed forward after this date; and the 
building was so far completed that the workmen 
commenced operations “in the shop,” preparing 
the internal arrangements, such as bellows, fur- 
naces, etc., on Friday, the seventh of September. 
On the Tuesday following, siz pounds of old 
copper were purchased for the Mint, at “1s. 3d.” 
per pound; this being the first “ purchase of cop- 
per for coinage.” 

The coining presses (three in number), which 
they were obliged to import from abroad, arrived 
at the Mint on Friday, the twenty-first of 
September; and under date of twenty-fifth of 
September, the same book from which we have 
before quoted, states, that “Flute began, after 
breakfast, trimming the heavy press.” These 
presses were put in operation in the beginning of 
October, and were used for striking the half- 
dimes, of which Washington makes mention in his 
Annual Address to Congress, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1792, as follows: ‘There has also been 
a small beginning in the coinage of half-dimes ; 
the want of small coin in circulation calling the 
first attention to them.” Between this time and 
the close of the year 1792, several other pieces 
made their appearance from the Mint. . * 
“ . ad ” . The first regular 
return of coins from the chief coiner to the 
treasurer of the Mint took place on the Ist of 
March, 1793, and consisted of eleven thousand 
one hundred and seventy-eight cents.—Philadel- 
phia Eve. Bulletin. 





An Eneusa View or American Marrers, 
iN 1776 (From the Publick Ledger, April 2, 
1776).—In order to determine the stiength of 
America it will be necessary to consider the naval 
force of that country. By a list of the privateers 
which the single province of New York fitted out 
in the last war, at a time when they had a large 
body of soldiers in the field, 1000 Battoe men 
employed on the rivers and lakes, and when they 
carried on an extensive commerce to every part 
of the world, the number of privateers amounted 
to the following: 


Ships. No. of Guns. No. of Men. 
Sturdy Beggar 26 200 
Wolfe 24 200 
Blakeney 20 150 
Hercules 18 140 
Colonel Prevost 20 150 
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Royal Hunter 20 150 
King of Prussia 18 140 
Duke of Cumberland 16 140 
Oliver Cromwell 16 140 
St. George 16 140 
General Johnson 16 140 
Tartar 16 140 

Snows. 
Boscawen 16 130 
Royal Esther 16 130 
Cicero 14 120 
Prince Ferdinand 14 120 
Abercrombie 14 120 
Greyhound 14 1380 
Revenge 14 130 
Neptune 14 120 
Hornet 14 120 

Brigantines. 
Ear! of Loudon 14 120 
Johnson 14 120 
True Briton 14 120 
King George 14 120 
Hawke 14 120 
Prince of Orange 12 110 
De Lancey 12 110 
Mary 12 110 
Hope 12 110 
Charming Sally 12 110 
Duke of Marlborough 12 100 
George 12 100 
Prince George 12 100 
New York 12 100 
Columbine 12 100 
Schooner Sampson 11 100 
Barque Decoy 6 40 

Sloops. 
Goldfinch 12 100 
Squirrel 12 100 
Fox 14 100 
Catharine 12 100 
Hardy 12 100 
Prince Edward 10 40 
Harlequin 10 50 
Bradstreet 8 40 
Tyger 8 40 





Vessels 48 Guns 675 Men 5530 


From the above state it appears, that the single 
province of New York equipt an armament con- 
sisting of forty-eight vessels, which carried 675 
guns and 5530 seamen. It is near twenty years 
since they made this figure at sea. Since that 
period their number of ships and seamen have 
been nearly doubled, and as their coasting and 
foreign trade is now restrained by act of parlia- 
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ment, it may be presumed, that they will have 
a body of 11,060 seamen ready to act against 
Great Britain. If to these be added the sailors 
and fishermen of the whole continent, whom our 
oppressive acts have deprived of employment, 
speaking within compass, we may alert, that the 
Americans can send 40,000 seamen to sea. 

An American Gentleman hath favoured us 
with the following account of the number of 
men which each province can furnish. 


Provinces. 
New Hampshire 
Massachuset’s 
Rhode Island and Providence 
Connecticut 
New York 
The Jerseys 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Nova Scotia (supposed to " 


Men bearing arms. 
18,000 
88,000 
14,000 
40,000 
40,000 
24,000 

100,000 
34,000 
84,000 
18,000 
12,000 

2,400 


revolted) about 4,000 


428,400 


If this computation be not exaggerated, here 


are four hundred and twenty-eight thousand four 
hundred freemen in arms! Such a band of yeo- 
manry must bid detiance to the largest army we 
can send. 

It is a fact, that Old Gridley (the same who 
conducted the siege of Louisburgh when the 
Americans took it in 1745) has formed a corps of 
engineers, whom he has instructed. particularly in 
the method of constructing redoubts. There is 
a chain of these fortifications from one end of the 
continent to the other; they are generally a 
square, capable of containing four thousand men, 
with four bastions, a ditch, covered-way and 
glacis, fraised, pallisaded and surrounded by an 
abbatis and trous de loup. 

In the interior parts of America every man’s 
house is literally his castle. They are built of 
logs, and are musquet proof; they have loop-holes 
cut in them, and, if they are garrisoned by half a 
dozen men they cannot be taken without artilery. 
Every village that has a meeting-house and a 
burying ground will have a barrack and a fortified 
post. The minister, with his bible in one hand 
and his rifle gun in the other, will harangue and 
exhort his parishioners; he will tell them there 
are bishops in the English army, and they will die 
by his side, and be buried under the ruins of his 
pulpit. Will the Highlanders, loyal as they are, 
meddle with ministers or meeting-houses ? 
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From the river Delaware (the channel of which 
is sufficiently fortified) to the extremity of New 
England north-eastward, there is not a single 
river navigable for a king’s frigate. If therefore 
as ministry mean to make use of the rivers, it can 
only be by boats and small craft, and with such 
they will be opposed in the proportion of ten to 
one, amply provided with wall-pieces and rifle- 
guns, and accompanied with fire stages to burn 
and destroy whatever they find a-float. Add to 
this, that all the grain in the country will be 
locked up in redoubts, that the cattle will be 
driven off, and that there will be no subsistance 
left for man or for beast. 

Previous to the commencement of the Ameri- 
can campaign, it might not be improper for 
ministry to ask General Gage, what is to conduct 
an army through a wood in America? and what 
is the consequence of a defeat in a desart? 
General Gage commanded Braddock’s advanced 
guard, and he well remembers what happened on 
the banks of the Monangahela. He knows too, 
that from the moment they were opposed they 
ceased to advance, that they left their baggage, 
their cannon, and their wounded behind them; 
and, if they were not exterminated, it was be- 
cause they were not pursued. The truth is, that 
these countries are impracticable to an army; 
nature, and a combination of circumstances, are 
against an army. Neither the intrepidity of an 
Howe, nor the intelligence of a Burgoyne, nor 
perseverance of an Amherst will avail: Whoever 
attempts the conquest of America will lose his 
legions, his life and reputation, as Crassus, Varus 
and Braddock have done before him. 

By the last advices from Boston, it is said, that 
General Howe cannot muster more than six 
thousand men fit for duty. The town of Boston 
is full of wooden houses, and has not a single 
casement. The provincials are in possession of 
the proper implements for a bombardment, and 
they have already annoyed the town from a 
ricochet battery. Whether in mercy the pro- 
vincials may spare their fellow subjects lives, and 
chuse to preserve the town from destruction, is a 
question; that they may destroy the town, and 
consequently give law to the army, is beyond a 
doubt. 

The most intelligent persons suppose, that 
Canada, like the other provinces, is by this time 
lost. It is no longer between two fires, it is de- 
fended by double the numbers it was in 1759. 
Twenty thousand men, and twenty ships of the 
line will make no impression in that quarter ; 
and though Saunders and Wolfe should rise reluc- 
tant from their graves, it is doubtful whether 
they could recover it. 

None, unless the most humane and tender 
hearted amongst us, can form an adequate idea 
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of the distress there is in the royal bosom on ac- 
count of the cruel and oppressive measures of the 
state. His Majesty, from his earliest infancy, dis- 
covered amiable tokens of love and compassion, 
and if he chanced to take offence at any thing, his 
displeasure was but for a moment; and the least 
sign of sorrow or submission on the part of the 
delinquent, melted his noble mind into forgiveness 
and perfect reconciliation. This then being a 
irue picture of the royal disposition, how are we 
to account for the present vindictive, obdurate, 
unrelenting system of measures? The answer is 
this: There is a private and a public conscience ; 
the King makes a part of the legislature, he has 
indeed a negative, but to exercise that negative, 
in opposition to the advice and wisdom of Par- 
liament, is always hazardous, has been fatal, and 
must not be exercised but on the fullest convic- 
tion that ministers pursue plans derogatory to 
the honour, prejudicial to the interests of the 
people and subversive of the state. 

It hath been the practice of all Governments, 
which have been suffered to act without restraint, 
to impoverish the people under the pretence of 
necessary taxes. This was particularly the case 
with England, after the conquest, and before the 
establishment of the Great Charter, when the 
Kings of England claimed a right to TAKE the 
property of the subject in what proportion almost 
they pleased. For this reason our wise forefathers 
established the House of Commons, who were 
elected by the people, that they might be inde- 
pendent of the crown; and particularly vested 
them with a power of taxing the subjects AT 
LARGE, that they might give what the necessity 
of the state required. Here it is that the Ameri- 
can maxitn falls in with the constitution, which 
requires, that no Englishman shall be taxedjwith- 
out the consent of a representative body of men 
in Parliament, but without any distinction be- 
tween the electors or non electors. Therefore, all 
estimates of expence are brought before the House 
of Commons, that they may examine the wants 
of the crown, whether they be well founded, and 
grant the supply accordingly. And not only so, 
but that they make take care that the taxes, paid 
by the people AT LARGE, be properly applied 
to the purposes for which they were granted. 
This is the security which every Englishman hath 
for his property, in respect to our taxation laws. 
And this is the constitutional security we should 
now offer to our American brethren, and the 
other provinces beyond the Atlantic. 





Ortew or “Har Corumsra.”—In 1829, Wil- 
liam McKoy of Philadelphia, under the signature 
** Lang Syne,” published in Poulson’s Daily Ad- 
vertiser an account of the origin of the song “ Hail 


Columbia,” which was set to the music of “ The 
President’s March.” The air of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” is that of the old English 
bacchanalian song “To Anacreon in Heaven ;” 
but “ Hail Columbia” is wholly American in tune 
and words. Mr. McKoy’s reminiscences have not, 
we believe, been reprinted since they were origi- 
nally published. The article is as follows: 


The seat of the Federal Government of the 
thirteen United States being removed to Philadel- 
phia, and in honor of the new president, Wash- 
ington, then residing at No, 190 High-street, the 
march, ever since known as “The President’s 
March,” was composed by a German teacher of 
music, in this city, named Roth, or Roat, desig- 
nated familiarly by those who knew him as “ Old 
Roat.” He taught those of his pupils who pre- 
ferred the flute, to give to that instrument the 
additional sound of the drone, while playing in 
imitation of the Scotch bagpipe. His residence 
was at one time in that row of houses standing 
back from Fifth, above Race-street, at the time 
known as “The Fourteen Chimneys,” some of 
which are still visible in the rear ground, north- 
eastward of Mayer’s church. In his person he 
was of the middle size and height. His face was 
truly German in expression; dark gray eyes, and 
bushy eyebrows, round, pointed nose, prominent 
lips, and parted chin. He took snuff immoder- 
ately, having his ruffles and vest usually well 
sprinkled with grains of rappee. He was consid- 
ered as eccentric, and a kind of droll. He was 
well known, traditionally, at the Samson and 
Lion, in Crown-street, where it seems his com- 
pany, in the olden time, was always a welcome 
addition to the pewter-pint customers, gathered 
there at their pipes and beer, while listening to 
his facetious tales and anecdotes, without number, 
of high life about town, and of the players—Nick 
Hammond, Miss Tuke, Hodgkinson, Mrs. Pownall, 
and Jack Martin, of the old theatre in South- 
wark, This said “President’s March,” by Roat, 
the popular songs of Markoe, the “city poet,” in 
particular the one called “ The Tailor Done Over,” 
and the beautiful air of “ Dans Votre Lit,” which 
had been rendered popular by its being exquis- 
itely sung at the time, by Wools, of the Old 
American Company, were sung and whistled by 
every one who felt freedom (of mind) to whistle 
and sing. 

During the French Revolutionary enthusiasm 
which prevailed here from ’98 to ’97, produced 
by the “wide, the unbounded prospect” of civil 
liberty in Europe, these popular pieces were set 
aside everywhere by the new French songs of 
“Oa Ira Caramagnole,” and the Marseilles Hymn. 
These latter were first sung upon the stage by 
the old company under Hallam and Henry. Ad 
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dison’s Cato was “ got up” for the occasion, when 
they were sung between the acts, being joined by 


the audience in full chorus. Does none remem.- | 


ber? 

On the opening of the new theatre, in Chest- 
nut-street, by Wignell and Reinagle (since burned 
down), they were nightly called for by the audi- 
ence, to the entire exclusion of all other music, 
prior to the rising of the curtain. Sometimes the 
chorus would be echoed by parcels of the audi- 


ence, after the modern fashion of echoing simul- | 


taneously the “whack, Judy O’Flaunagan,” when 
given by Looney Mactwolter, in the “ Wags of 
Windsor.” The afterward excesses of the Revo- 
lutionists in France, Marat, Danton, Robespierre, 
and the rest,—the guillotine groaned night and 
day, in Paris, under the ponderous slide of its 
bloody axe, and the burnings and plunderings of 
American commerce, by French cruisers upon the 
ocean—although, borne at the time, almost with- 
out a loud murmur, and as a kind of necessary 
sacrifice in the cause of liberty and the rights of 
man, operated at last, however, with a cooling 
effect upon the flame of excessive gratitude 
towards our “august ally,” as expressed in the 
theatre, and in public rejoicings. From the loud 
and deafening calls from all parts of the house for 
“Oa Ira Caramagnole,” and the Marseilles Hymn, 
as usual, they dwindled away to some half-dozen 
voices in the gallery, exercised in disturbing the 
peace of their immediate neighborhood, amid the 
deep silence of the crowd below. Finally, one 
night, as well remembered, the spontaneous, si- 
multaneous, overwhelming hiss of a whole au- 
dience, consigned them (theatrically) to total 
oblivion from that time to the present. 

Public opinion, having thus released itself sud- 
denly from a passion for French Revolutionary 
music and song, experienced a vacuum in that 
particular, which was immediately supplied by 
the new national American song of * Hail Co- 
lumbia, happy Land,” written in ’98, by Joseph 
Hopkinson, Esq., of this city, and the measure 
adapted by him, very judiciously, to the almost 
forgotten * President’s March.” Ever since 1798, 
the song of “ Hail Columbia,” by Joseph Hopkin- 
son, and the “ President’s March,” by Johannes 
Roat, being indiscriminately called for, have be- 
come, in a manner, synonymous to the public ear 
and understanding, when they are actually and 
totally distinct in their origin, as above men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Fox, a native of this city, a good actor and 
a most capital singer in the Incledon style, used 
to be invariably called upon to sing “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” to the music of the * President’s March.” 
Mrs. Marshall, one of the original company, 
brought out by Wignell, after being the special 
favorite of the public, and at all times acceptable 
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|in tragedy, comedy, opera, or farce,—having the 


most brilliant and profitable benefits of any,—for 
some reason or other, she fell, all at once, from 
her dizzy height in the public favor, “all the 
world to nothing.” Hei last benefit at the thea- 
tre proved a loss; nevertheless, the audience, 
slender as it was, without reflecting, clamored, as 
usual, for “ Mr. Fox and Hail Columbia.” Mrs. 
Marshall appeared from the side scene, and step- 
ped forward with tears in her eyes. She was in 
person below the middle size of women; an arch, 
mischievous cast of countenance; rotund in her 
person, and of the most exquisite symmetry. She 
informed them Mr, Fox had left the house, and 
offered, with their permission, io sing in his stead, 
Of this they had no intention, and dismissed her 
with “No! no!” and the most flattering ap- 
plause. 

Such was the popularity of this song, that very 
frequently has Mr. Gillingham, the leader of the 
band, been forced to come to a full stop in the 
foreign music he had arranged for the evening, by 
the deafening calls for this march, or song to the 
march. Giving a few raps with his bow, by way 
of signal to the band, and at the same time as he 
sat facing the east, a kind of side-scowl, very un- 
usual with him, he would dash away, playing 
nothing else until the rise of the curtain; then 
thrust his violin hastily away, and disappear be- 
low the stage. He was remarkable for his gen- 
tlemanly appearance in the orchestra; his fine 
features, pale complexion, and snow-white, pow- 
dered hair, While playing, he was immovable as 
a statue, excepting only the motion of his right 
arm, while drawing a long bow, and a quick jerk 
of his left under jaw outwards, occasionally, for 
the purpose of adjusting his violin to better ad- 
vantage against the shoulder-blade. Mr. Reina- 
gle, one of the managers, and a professor of 
music, used to be seen, but only on particular 
occasions, seated at the piano-forte, then standing 
against the stage, in the rear of the band, for the 
purpose merely of touching a few notes solo, by 
way of accompaniment to the silvery tones of 
Mrs. Wignell, as the crazed Ophelia, while sing- 
ing, without other music, the ‘snatches of old 
tunes,” in Hamlet, her mind the while being like 
“sweet bells jingled—out of tune and harsh”—or 
in the song of “1 have a silent sorrow here,” as 
Mrs. Haller. Her pathetic tones and simple mel- 
ody, at such times, were beyond all reach of 
art in vocal or instrumental music; never failing 
to bring into requisition the white handkerchiefs 
above, below, and all around among the ladies in 
the dress circle. Mr. Reinagle while thus enjoy- 
ing the effect of her inimitable chant, exhibited to 
the audience a head not unlike that of Louis 
XVI., but divested of the simplicity, bushy pow- 
dered hair, large, high forehead, and round full 
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fuce, illuminated by silver-mounted spectacle 
glasses, a perceptible smirk at all times about the 
mouth, and an extraordinary depth of dimple in 
his cheek, while sitting there and surveying the 
irritability of Mr. Gillingham, the leader of the 
band, on his being obliged to leave the music of 
lluandel and Mozart, and strike off into “The 
President’s March,” composed by Johannes Roat, 
of this city, in days lang syne. 


Origin oF THE Srar-SpaneteD BaNNER.— 
Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey, the Catholic authoress, 
furnishes to the Washington Sunday Morning 
Chronicle the following account of the origin of 
our national anthem, the “ Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner :” 


I am sure that, at this sad but stirring crisis, it 
will interest every heart that stands firm in its 
loyalty to the old flag, whose stars and stripes 
have, for nearly a century past, not only declared 
the history of our national prosperity and glory 
to the world, but which has appeared, wherever 
it waved, as a sign of hope and a symbol of free- 
dom to the oppressed of every land, to hear a 
version of the origin of that splendid national 
anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” from a 
descendant of one of the parties concerned. Chief 
Justice Taney, the brother-in-law of Francis Key, 
Esq., the author of the song, wrote a very inter- 
esting account of it, some years ago, in which, 
however, some of the lesser facts connected with 
the affair were omitted. These facts I have heard 
related hundreds of times by a dear mother, now 
at rest, who was a guest at the house of her uncle, 
Dr. William Beans, when the incidents which I 
shall describe occurred. Dr. Beans lived on his 
estate in Marlborough, where he dispensed his 
hospitalities after the liberal and hearty fashion 
of an old Maryland cavalier, a class which, like 
that of the “old Virginia gentleman,” has been 
gradually dying out this age past. To love his 
country and hate the English, was the Doctor's 
creed, and he let slip no opportunity to toast the 
one and drink confusion to the other. Among 
his most valued friends, was Francis Key, Esq., 
the eminent jurist and poet. 

When the English troops were en route across 
the country to Washington, they divouacked on 
Dr. Bean’s estate; the officers being handsomely 
entertained by him in his house, for to him the 
name of “ guest and stranger” gave a sacred claim 
to the best of every thing he had, so that, during 
the exercise of his hospitalities, he forgot his en- 
mity towards the nation of his guests. After 
mutual courtesies on both sides, the Doctor and 
his self-invited guests parted in the morning, one 
to resume his cherished and loyal antipathies, the 
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others to proceed with sword and firebrand to lay 
waste the capital of the country. One day a ru- 
mor came that the English troops had burnt 
Washington. Shortly after, while Dr. Beans and 
several congenial spirits were sitting over their 
wine, a negro rushed in with the tidings that the 
British army was retreating from Washington, 
and were within a few miles’ march of the place. 
Nothing authentic or particular had been heard 
of their operations since their departure, the fa- 
cilities for the transmission of news being of the 
most primitive kind, and constantly impeded, 
owing to the state of the country. The only 
inference that our party could draw from this 
sudden news was, that there had been a battle in 
which the English had been beaten and routed, 
and were now retreating in confusion to their 
ships, which lay off Annapolis, under the broad 
pennant of Admiral Cockburn, Filled with pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, the Doctor proposed an ad- 
journment to a romantic spring near the house, 
with lemons and other etceteras, necessary to 
concoct the favorite libation which they intended 
to pour out, to celebrate the news. This was 
forthwith agreed to; and in a short time tho 
carousal was inaugurated and conducted with 
spirit. Patriotic speeches and toasts were the 
order of the day, and so well were the host and 
his guests occupied, that they scarcely noticed 
that the slanting rays of the sun announced its 
setting. Suddenly three foot-sore, dusty, and 
weary soldiers made their appearance on the 
scene in quest of water. 

Truth must be told. Punch had made these 
old cavaliers, who had won laurels in the Revo- 
lution, more than valiant, and they conceived the 
brilliant idea of making prisoners of war of the 
enemy, which, with the assistance of their serv- 
ants, they succeeded in doing, and conveyed them 
to the court-house for safe keeping, locked them 
in, placed a guard over them, and returned home 
to sleep on their laurels, But lo! at midnight, 
Dr. Beans was roused from his slumbers by a fu- 
rious knocking at his hall door, the sound of 
hoofs on the gravelled drive, and the barking and 
yelping of hounds. The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. The English soldiers had been missed. 
The officer in command thought they had desert- 
ed, and a detachment was sent in pursuit, They 
were traced to Dr. Beans’ neighborhood, where 
some of the frightened folk, who had heard of the 
exploit of the evening, gave information which 
led to the release of the imprisoned Britons, and 
the arrest of Dr. Beans, who was taken from his 
bed,—barely allowed time to clothe himself,— 
forced at the point of the bayonet to mount a horse 
and made to accompany the party, strictly guard- 
ed to Annapolis, where he was thrown into con- 
finement on board Cockburn’s ship. His treatment 
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was none of the best. He was not allowed the 
sinallest privileges of parole, and was cut off en- 
tirely from all communication with his family and 
friends. All this was characteristic of Admiral 
Jockburn, who will always be remembered in 
history as the demon of the Chesapeake. 

But Dr. Beans’ friends were not idle. The 
whole country side was roused and indignant, 
and application was made to the president of the 
United States to authorize some plan for his re- 
leave. After some delay, the president appointed 
Mr. Key to proceed with a flag of truce to the 
British admiral, and propose an exchange of pris- 
oners—including, of courge, Dr. Beans. But by 
the time Mr. Key arrived at Annapolis, Cock- 
burn’s fleet had moved up the bay, entered the 
Patapsco River, and lay off the harbor, prepara- 
tory to making an attack on Baltimore. Mr. 
Key returned to Baltimore as speedily as the slow 
facilities for travel at that time allowed him, and 
impatient to obtain the release of his friend, he 
lost no time in seeking an interview with Admi- 
ral Cockburn, and presenting his credentials. He 
was courteously received, and invited to dine 
with the Admiral and his officers. At table, he 
learned by the conversation around him that 
Fort McHenry and the city of Baltimore were to 
be bombarded that night. He had heard rumors 


of this the day before, but the time of the attack 


was uncertain. After dinner, as a great favor, he 
requested the immediate attention of Admiral 
Cockburn to his dispatches, that he might return 
ashore accompanied by his friend before nightfall. 
But he was blandly informed that ‘it was impos- 
sible, as certain plans had been discussed in his 
hearing which made it of importance for him to 
consent to remain their guest until the following 
day.” This was a trying and exasperating event 
to the high-minded Key. But there was no help 
for it, and controlling his indignation, he request- 
ed the privilege of spending the intervening time 
with his friend, whom he had not yet seen. This 
reasonable demand was granted forthwith, and he 
was conducted to the narrow, comfortless place 
where Dr. Beans was imprisoned. The meeting 
was full of emotion on both sides, as may be im- 
agined. 

It was now sunset, and the friends stood to- 
gether looking out of a narrow port-hole towards 
the shore. The last golden beams of day lingered 
over shore and wave, like a parting benediction, 
while from the ramparts of Fort McHenry proudly 
waved the American flag, which the God of na- 
tions had protected up to that time from dishonor, 
which in the hostile attack that followed He 
shielded and blessed, and which, it is our firm 
hope He will continue to protect until the last sun 
that shall ever rise on earth lights up its stars 
and stripes with its parting glory. 
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“Will that flag be there, Key, when the morn- 
ing dawns?” asked Dr. Beans of his friend. 

“God grant it!” was the fervent response. 

It was a terrible night to the two American 
gentlemen, whose patriotic hearts throbbed pain- 
fully, as the booming roar of the cannons, the 
explosion of the deadly bombs, the lurid glare 
that lit the smoke of the battle, the occasional 
shouts of defiance that rung out during the short 
intervals between the discharges, the sharp trum- 
pet-tones of command that pealed above the din, 
fell on their strained ear. At length the firing 
became more infrequent as the gray dawn ap- 
proached. Can we not imagine whither the gaze 
of Key and his friend was turned? to what object 
they strained their sight through the morning 
mist? But every thing on shore was hidden by 
the smoke and fog which hung low and heavily 
over the river. They feared the worst—there 
was no sign to tell them that the American bat- 
teries had not been silenced by Cockburn’s guns, 
and Baltimore laid in ashes. While agitated by 
these fears, the wind suddenly moved through 
the mist; in a few moments it was lifted away, 
and they saw the stars and stripes waving untorn 
and unscathed from its staff, flouting defiance at 
the foe from every star on its azure field. The 
revulsion of feeling produced by the welcome 
sight was too mueh; they burst into tears and 
embraced each other without speaking a word. 
Soon recovering, however, Dr. Beans, with his 
usual impetuosity, sent an exultant huzza out of 
the port, to greet it, while Mr, Key, with a heart 
full and glowing, pencilled on the back of an old 
letter one or two stanzas, and the outline sketch 
of our splendid national anthem, which, since our 
proud flag has become consecrated to us by the 
very odium that the disloyal sons of patriot 
fathers have sought to cast on it, is now as sacred 
to our hearts as the songs of Zion that echoed be- 
side the waters of Babylon. 

The exchange of prisoners was effected, and 
Dr. Beans accompanied by his friend, returned 
home, with his feeling toward the British nowise 
improved. I have heard the same dear mother, 
who so often related this interesting narrative to 
me, laugh and say, that to the day of his death, 
Cockburn’s name exercised the most salutary in- 
fluence on the Doctor when in his odd-tempered 
moods. At such times he was apt to go beyond 
even the verge of eccentricity, and when he ar- 
rived at that point, his wife—a gentle-tempered 
lady of the old régime—could in a moment still 
the tempest by observing to him in a quiet tone: 
“©., my dear, I think we shall have to send for 
Admiral Cockburn.” 
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tise oF WATER IN THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Lakes.—Much has been said of late years, re- 
specting the rise of water in the great northern 
lakes af America. Many speculations have been 
advanced, as to its probable cause; but, as yet, 
these speculations have been very unsatisfactory. 
That there are very great fluctuations in the depth 
af these lakes, is beyond a doubt, and it is equally 
true, that these fluctuations cannot be accounted 
for in accordance with any natural laws, with 
which we are at present acquainted. 

It has frequently been asserted, that the water 
in these lakes sustains a regular, periodical rise 
and fall. But this is not in accordance with our 
own observation. We speak with particular ref- 
erence to Lake Erie; but from the intimate con- 
nection of these lakes, it is probable they are all 
operated upon by similar causes, producing like 
results. 

With regard to Lake Erie, although its waters 
doubtless are affected in some slight degree by the 
seasons, yet there can be no doubt, that its mean 
height is regularly increasing. Having spent the 
greater part of his life upon its shore, the writer has 
had abundant opportunity of observation. This, 
together with the testimony of some who have 
resided in its vicinity for more than half a cen- 
tury, establishes the fact to our entire satisfac- 
tion, that within the last forty years, the surface 
of Lake Erie has arisen at least five or six feet 
above what it was previous to that time. The 
anh on which this opinion is founded, are as fol- 
ows: 

The southern shore of Lake Erie is skirted by 
precipitous banks, varying from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet in height, and nearly perpendicular to 
the water. Naw, fifty years ago, the only road 
leading from Buffalo to Cleveland,—distance two 
hundred miles,;—was along the beach, between 
the water and this precipitous bank. In many 
places, this beach was several rods in width, and 
throughout its whole course sufficiently wide for 
a wagon road, At the present time, it would be 
impossible to drive a carriage, or even a single 
horse along the greater part of the distance. In 
many places the water washes the bank, on ordi- 
nary calm days, Nor does this arise from the 
removal of sands from the beach by storms or the 
gradual movement of the waves, for in many 
“agen the beach is composed of rock, too hard to 
»e much affected by the friction of the water. 

This is of itself sufficient evidence, that the 
mean height of the water has increased within 
the time referred to. But a rock, in the neigh- 
borhood of the writer’s former residence, has 
long acted as a water-mark. . This rock is, per- 
haps, twenty to thirty yards from the shore, and 
is, from its ponderous size, of course immovable, 
and like the Nilometers of Egypt, will indi- 
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cate the rise and fall of the water with great 
accuracy, 

About thirty or forty years since, this rock 
projected from the water about four or five feet ; 
at the present time, it is entirely covered with 
water, even when the lake is calm. 

These facts show the rise of the waters as a fact, 
but as to the causes that bring about such a 
result, but little can be said that will be satisfac- 
tory or even plausible. The accumulation of soil 
and vegetable deposits from the streams on either 
shore, has been mentioned as a probable cause. 
But this, although proving a tendency to elevate 
the basin on which the lake rests, would not 
probably raise the surface of the water, The 
great rapidity, too, of the current for many miles 
above the Falls, would preclude the idea of any 
deposits of earthy matter at the lower end of the 
lake. 

Were we acquainted with the existence of 
the coral insect in these waters, the conclusion 
would be a very safe one, that this phenomenon 
was due to their labors, But as we have no 
definite knowledge on this point, the mere con- 
jecture must pass for what it is worth. 

In conolusion. Although the fact of a gradual 
rise in the waters of Lake Erie, without a corre- 
sponding full, is very readily established; yet the 
causes that lead to such a phenomenon, are still 
among the unexplained mysteries of nature, 

8. J. M. EATON, 

FRANELW, Pa., July, 1861, 


LANGUAGE OF THE GaspEsIANS.—The Recol- 
lect Father Christian Le Clereq devotes a chapter 
of his “* Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspesie” to the 
language of the Gaspesians. He says that it dif- 
fers from the Montagnais, Soquoqui or Micmac, 
Abennaqui, Algonquin, Huron, and Iroquois. 

Yet, from the words which he gives in his work, 
and which we here collect, it is evident that it is 
an Algonquin dialect, approaching the Micmac 
and Etechemin. They had great difficulty in 
pronouncing 7, which they sounded as Z. 

Father Le Clereq, in another part of his work, 
makes the Gaspesian nation extend from Cap des 
Rosiers to Cape Breton, and seems to include 
Miramechi, Nipsiguit, Isle Percée, Cape Breton, 
Miscou, &c., in their territory. From this too we 
must evidently regard them simply as a part 
of what now go under the general name of 
Micmacs, 


Alas! Akaia! 

Autumn, Taouak or Tkours. Jn Micmac, Togoak 
(Gallatin), Tuawagwa (Barratt); in Penobscot, 
Takwongo. 


Bear, Great she bear, Mouhinne; Little sho 
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bear, Mouhinchiche. In Etechemin, Mooen; 
in Micmac, Moowen (Barratt). 

Beaver, Mkobit. Kopete, in Micmac (Barratt) ; 
Quahbete, in Etechemin (Barratt, Gallatin). 

Bone in elk’s head, Oagando hi guidanne. 

Brother, My, Tahoé. 

Come here into my cabin, for I wish to treat you, 
Chigouidah ouikbarino. 

December, Bonodemeguiche, month when the 
salmon ascend the river. 

Devil (familiar), Ouahiche, or Ouahaiche. 

Elk, A small kind of, Nigaiou. The ravage of 
the moose (i. ¢., trees broken by him), Pacta- 


gane. 

Father, Thy, Koutche. In Micmac, Noutch. 

Hawk, Koucdedaoui, or Smagnis. 

Heart, My, Nkameramon. In Etechemin, Kum- 
lahmn (Barratt). 

Instructive papers, Oukate guenne kignatimonoer, 
or kignamotinoer, or kateguenne. 

Lend me thy devil (manitou), Emkadoui. 

Liar, Thou art a, Once chouen. 

Medecine-man, Bouhine. _ 

Mother, Thy, Kitche. In Micmac, Kich. 

Red, a red root used as a dye, Tissaouhianne. 

Seal (Loupmarin), Metauh; the common kind, 
Ouaspous. 

Spring, Paniah, 

Summer, Nebk. In Etechemin, Nebun (Barratt) ; 


in Penobscot, Niben (Vetromile); in Micmac, 

Nipk (Ib.) 
Thou, Kir. 
Tobacco, Tamahoé. 


In Etechemin, Keel (Barratt). 


Winter, Kesic. In Micmac, Kechic (Vetromile). 
Worm, supposed to cause disease and death, 
Tchougis. 


PuHrAsEs. 


Koutche kitché chibar chaktou, baguisto, skigi- 
nouidex. Honor and fear thy father and thy 
mother, thou shalt live long. .* 

Tahoé nkameramon ignemoulo: nkameramon 
achkou ouiguidex (07 ouiguidepcheux). My 
brother I give thee my heart: thou shalt re- 
main and cabin henceforth in my heart. 

Tahoe messet kogouar pajo ne daoui dogouil 
mkobit. In truth, brother, the beaver does all 
things perfectly well. 

Ndegouche, apche mout adadaseon, apche mout 
ouahgahi, apche mout kedoukichtonebilchi. 
There, my grief is over; I assure you I will 
not weep more, I will not hang myself, I will 
not strangle myself. 


* Vetromile gives a similar phrase in Micmac, in 
which several words are identical: ‘‘ Kulaman pkigi 
uchkiginwidex makamiguek tan Kijoolk ignemach- 
kechp,—Obey your parents, that you may live long on 
the earth” (which the Lord will give you 2) 

+ In Miemac, apseh is again, and mn, not, 
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TREATMENT OF NEGROES TAKEN PRISONERS OF 
War.—The course of the authorities of the South. 
ern States, now in arms against the Government, 
in selling as slaves all negroes taken prisoners, is 
the last relic of a barbarous custom; and we wish 
to know whether any one of the readers of the 
Magazine can tell when, where, and why it ori- 
ginated? The earliest allusion that I know of, is 
about 1700, when the English governor of New 
York refused, on the conclusion of peace, to give 
up negroes taken prisoners, alleging the rule 
that negroes were always regarded as slaves. 
The French, who had few or no slaves, soon re- 
taliated by refusing, for the same grounds, to give 
up the numerous negroes that they carried off. 

The Spanish negroes, put to death for com- 
plicity in the supposed Negro Plot in New York, 
in 1741, were freemen taken prisoners of war, but 
sold as slaves in spite of all their claim to be 
treated as prisoners. 

The first condemnation of the course, seems to 
be that contained in the Massachusetts Resolve of 
Sept. 14, 1776, forbidding the sale, as slaves, of 
two negroes taken on the sloop Hannibal, and de- 
claring: ‘“ That whenever it shall appear that any 
negroes are taken on the high seas, and brought as 
prisoners into this State, they shall not be allowed 
to be sold nor treated any otherwise than as pris- 
oners are ordered to be treated who are taken in 
like manner.”—-Am. Archives, vol. vii., p. 769. 

QUARE 


Tue Frage or Fort MoHenry.— Which of these 
is correct. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, writing from Chester, says: 


The “Star-Spangled Banner,” that floated over 
McHenry at the time it was bombarded by the Brit- 
ish, and where F. S. Key wrote his magnificent 
national song, is in possession of the widow of the 
officer who commanded at Fort McHenry when 
that place was bombarded by the British. His 
name was Armistead, I believe, and in rank a 
general. His daughter, Mrs. Bradford, from 
whom I had the facts, lives in West Chester, Pa. 

E. H. 


But Mr. T. T. Heron, of Baltimore, says: 


During a visit to the fort, in 1859, my atten- 
tion was directed, while in the garret of the bar- 
racks, to an American flag, which was rolled up in 
a piece of dirty muslin, and lay thrown in a corner 
and covered with dust. Turning to Captain Til- 
linghast, then stationed at the fort, and who died 
at Manassas in defence of that flag, I inquired 
the history of the national ensign, when he in- 
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formed me that it was the same that floated 
over McHenry at the time of the bombardment, 
and the sight of which doubtless inspired the 
song which has now become national and world- 
wide. 


I examined the flag and found eleven bullet | 


holes through the flag itself, and one shattering 
the staff, which is also preserved. Some say the 
holes have been made since by irresponsible par- 
ties; but I believe that they were made by the 
shots of the enemy, and I am borne out in my 
conviction by Captain Webster, who was in com- 
mand of a battery at the time, and who, by his 
skill and energy, contributed no little to the sal- 
vation of Baltimore. I have no doubt but that 
the identical flag can still be seen. It should be 
secured and hoisted upon the most elevated po- 
sition to be found in the United States. 


What is the fact? 


Fenne-Warp.—Some members of a Norfolk 
family, called Fenne, emigrated to Virginia, in 
“the old colonial time.” They or their descend- 
ants were royalists, and lost much of their prop- 
erty during the War of Independence. Three 
sisters returned from America: two died unmar- 
ried, at Yarmouth; the third Anne (?), married 
Robert (?) Ward. The Wards were also a Norfolk 
family, who had settled in Virginia, but caine back 
during the war. Whether the above-mentioned 
marriage was contracted in England or America, is 
not at present known—its issue was two children: 
Robert, who died s. p., and Anne, who married 
Thomas Wetherell, of Southwold, in Suffulk, and 
had two children who attained maturity, Robert 
and Anne, both of whom have left many descend- 
ants. 

Information as to any of the above-mentioned 
persons or their families, will be of much interest 
to me. EDWARD PEAOOOK, 


Bottesford Manor Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, England. 


James ATHEARN Jongs.—Author of “ Haver- 
hill,” “Traditions of the North American In- 
dians; or Tales of an Indian Camp,” &c., was 
born at Tisbury, Mass., June 4, 1790, and died of 
cholera, at Brooklyn, N. Y., August, 1858, aged 
63. Allibone gives the title of an edition of the 
latter work: “ London, 1820, 3 vols., post 8vo;” 
but it is supposed that it was originally published 
in this country. If such was the case, can any 
one furnish the date and place of publication of 
the first edition? ‘Haverhill; or Memoirs of an 
Officer in the Army of Wolfe,” was published or 
republished in two vols. 12ino, by J. & J. Harper, 
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of New York, in 1831. From the references to 
this country in the work, it would seem to have 
been prepared and published in England, and we 
know that the author resided in England about 
this time. Can any one furnish the date and 
publisher’s name of an English edition? Mr. 
Jones is said to have published a voluine of po- 
ems. I would like to obtain its title. He is, 
also, said to have been, about the year 1826, the 
editor, or one of the editors, of a Philadelphia 
newspaper, and twenty or more years later, the 
editor of a Buffalo newspaper. I wish to obtain 
the titles of these newspapers. If an obituary 
notice of him was printed in any newspaper, at 
the time of his death, I would like a reference 
to it. J. D. 


REPLIES. 


Lire or Atexanper Smita (vol. ii., p. 278).— 
Mr, Babson, in his lately published “ History of 
Gloucester, Mass.,” p. 153, states that this work 
was written by Charles Lenox Sargent, son of Epes 
Sargent (H. C., 1766), of Boston, “Smith,” re- 
marks Mr. Babson, “ was a Gloucester man, as 
represented in the story; but his career, as related 
by Mr. Sargent, is believed to be wholly fictitious.” 
Mr. Sargent was a relative of Winthrop Sargent, 
first governor of the Mississippi Territory, and 
of Lucius Manlius Sargent (‘Sigma’), the well- 
known writer. BOSTON, 


Buoxeye Srare (vol. v., p. 124).—“ Is it true 
that Ohio is so called from the chestnut-trees locally 
called Buckeyes ?” 


Ans.—Not true as above set down; and yet, 
it may be said to be thence derived, and like some 
etymologies, not obvious without a history. 


The chestnut-trees spoken of, are a species of 
horse-chestnut peculiar to Ohio, or nearly so. The 
name buckeye, from the resemblance of the ripened 
nut, to the eye of a deer, has prevailed from so 
early a day, that it is most probably a translation 
of the name given it by the Indians. Loskiel 
speaks of the Muskingum or £/k’s Eye River, 
which I supposeto be the same thing. 

The name Buckeye was never applied to the 
State or its people by the early inhabitants, and 
the tree itself was not held in such estimation as 
to induce it. The early settlers found it utterly 
useless for most domestic purposes. It was unlit 
for building, or fences; the wood could not be 
split, and when green, made the worst of fuel. Its 
abundant fruit was utterly useless; while in one 
respect it was reckoned a nuisance, being injuri 
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ous to cattle, which sometimes ate them, causing 
a kind of vertigo, called the staggers. Hence, if a 
man should be tipsy and seen to stagger in his 
walk, the youngsters were wont to say, * That 
he had been eating oa (Nee inde deriva- 
tur; the nickname of the State is not derived 
from this.) 

The first time I ever met with the name of 
Buckeye, as used to designate natives of Ohio, 
was in 1824, I was spending some days at the 
house of my friend, Hugh Glenn, near Cincinnati, 
and had taken with me “Major Long’s Expedi- 
tion from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, in 
1819.” This was then a new book to us, and 
Mr, Glenn desired to see it, as several of the gen- 
tlemen in that expedition had been inmates at his 
house, in Cincinnati, on their way out, and he 
had since then, passed over uh of the same 
route to establish trading-posts. I remember the 
amusement it gave Mr. Glenn, when I read to 
him a passage which stated that the native back- 
woodsmen were sometimes called Buckeyes to 
distinguish them from new immigrants, who were 
introducing themselves from the Eastern States, 
and to whom was affixed, so says the book, “ the 
opprobrious name of Yankees.” The compiler 
must have picked up this item from some very 
recent immigrant; neither of us had ever heard 
of it before, and I need not say how early Mr. 
Glenn came to Cincinnati, nor how widely he had 
travelled in the West. Mr. Glenn wished that I 
should take notice of this new cognomen, in 
Foote’s Literary Gazette; and I have yet among 
my papers the memorandum made for such an 
article. 

In 1833, some natives of the West, residing at 
Cincinnati, agreed to have an annual celebration 
of the first settlement of that city. At the first of 
these celebrations they had fixed upon the buckeye- 
tree as an emblem, and agreed to call themselves 
Buckeyes. The organization of natives did not 
last long, but the notion, that natives were Buck- 
eyes, seemed to spread; and, in the rage that ex- 
isted about that time for coining nicknames for 
the States, induced some one to prepare the name 
of Buckeye for Ohio. The proposal would have 
gained little head, except for the presidential elec- 
tion of 1840. At a great convention, held at the 
State capital, in February, an immense delegation 
from Mad River appeared, with a log-cabin built 
upon a wagon; and this, with Otusey Curry’s 
song, which everybody learned to sing, brought 
on the buckeye spasm. And through the sum- 
mer, in every procession, horses were seen orna- 
mented with strings of buckeye nuts, men wore 
buckeye hats, and girls wore buckeye bonnets, 
the ribbons of which were shavings of wood, 
planed from green blocks of buckeye-trees. 

The writer of this note is not an old lawyer; 
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but he is bordering on the honorable age, and can 
say that none of his elder brothers like the name 
of Buckeye as a cognomen for the State, any 
more than they like Long Beards, which none of 
them wear. The expressive epithet which saga- 
cious settlers had coined to denote a class of 
lawyers, has lost its force, and has no meaning 
when applied to the whole State and its native 
born. 3. H. J. 
Ursana, Ohio. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or the 
Political Sermons of the Period of 1776, with 
an Historical Introduction, Notes, and I}lustra- 
tions. By John Wingate Thornton, A. M. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1860, 12:0, 537 pp. 


Tris welleprinted volume, with a clever portrait 
of Dr. Mayhew, has been for some time before 
the public, and from the character and ability of 
the editor, was looked for with interest. The 
name is wider, however, than the plan. The pul- 
pit here represented is that of Massachusetts, the 
last sermon in the collection alone, that of Dr. 
Stiles, being from the neighboring State of Con- 
necticut. We have therefore in this volume a 
key to the religious element underlying the move- 
ment in Massachusetts, which led to the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Thornton is a man of that day in mind 
as in research. He isa deadly antagonist of Prelacy 
and Catholicity, to him the banes of our social 
system, and his scheme of universal toleration 
includes their suppression, as incompatible with 
his theory. His bias is therefore strong and de- 
cided; but he is doubtless such an expositor as 
the writers would have desired. 

The volume embraces Dr. Mayhew’s Sermon 
on Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance, 
Jan. 20, 1750; Dr. Chauncy’s Sermon on the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act, in 1766; Dr. Cooke’s, 
in 1770, * Civil Government is for the Good of the 
People ;” Mr. Gordon’s Thanksgiving Sermon, in 
1774, on the Christian Duty of Resistance to Ty- 
rants; Dr. Langdon’s, in 1775, “The Right of 
Self-government is from God;” West’s Sermon 
on the True Principles of Government, in 1776; 
Payson on Popular Government, in 1778; How- 
ard, in 1780, on the Necessity of Civil Govern- 
ment, and Dr. Stiles’ Sermon, in 1783, ‘The 
United States exalted to Glory and Honor.” 

In these discourses we can see the important 
part occupied by the clergy and religious element 
in Massachusetts, in producing resistance to Eng- 
land, and especially how largely the anti-Catholic 
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feeling, excited by the toleration which the Eng- 
lish government accorded to the French Canadians 
contributed to a revolution, which exhibited 
before its close the amusing spectacle of the 
selectmen of Boston following a crucifix and an 
officiating priest through the streets of their city ; 
and which has, by its natural workings, produced 
throughout the land an almost entire severance 
ef State and Church. 

The right of insurrection, the right of self- 
government, and the duty incumbent on the peo- 
ple of establishing a suitable form of government, 
are all viewed in these discourses from the theo- 
logical point of view, of course; and they thus 
constitute the moral theory of the Revolution in 
one large and influential, or rather the most influ- 
ential school then in America. 

The volume, with the notes of the accomplished 
editor, generally accurate, sometimes too warm, 
will be indispensable to any one who wishes to 
study the real interior history of the American 
Revolution. Those, especially, who were beyond 
the limits of the religious influence of New Eng- 
land, will find it the more_necessary ; but to all, 
Mr. Thornton has rendered a real service by this 
collection. If it has been said of some nations 
that they are to be judged by their songs, the 
rule never applied to New England; the spirit of 
that section is to be sought in its sermons, 





The History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. Vols. I.-VIII., imp. 8vo. N. Y.: 
C. B. Richardson & Oo. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Aw edition of Bancroft’s History, in an elegant 
style, with a corrected text, printed on the finest 
paper, with the portraits carefully printed on 
India paper, stands before us, one of the fifty cop- 
ies which make up this special and elegant edition. 

This is as it should be. The work of Mr. Ban- 
croft, now so near its completion, will ever hold 
the first rank as the graphic, philosophical history 
of the country, combining the most extensive re- 
search with the most vivid picturing. As an 
American classic, the best edition must ever be 
sought by those who have choice libraries; and 
these few copies will be the object of eager search 
by those who neglect the first opportunity. 





The Anarchiad ; a New England Poem. Writ- 
ten in concert, by David Humphreys, Joel 
Barlow, John Trumbull, and Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins. New Haven: I. H. Pease, 1861. 18mo, 
120 pp. 


Mr. Lurser G. Riees has done service in thus 
collecting and editing the series of political satires 
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| issued onginaliy under the name of the “ An- 
| archiad,” lt is strange indeed that they have 
never before appeared in book form. 

Called forth by a period of rebellion and dis- 
content, its lessons come now with redoubled 
force. Now indeed it may be said: 


What madness prompts or what ill-omen’d fates 
Your realm to parcel into petty States ? 

Shall lordly Hudson part contending powers, 
And broad Potomac have two hostile shores ? 


* * * * ” * 


Will this vile scheme bid restless faction cease ? 
Check foreign wars, or fix internal peace? 

Call public credit from her grave to rise, 

Or gain in grandeur what you lose in size? 


Miscellang. 


Gov. OtpEn, of New Jersey, recently received 
from J. E. Harding, Esq., Her Majesty’s Advo- 
cate-General in causes Ecclesiastical and Maritime, 
the original patent appointing Sir William Frank- 
lin, governor of New Jersey. It bears date the 
9th Sept., in the second year of the reign of 
George III. It is written on three sheets of 
parchment, about two feet, by two feet seven 
inches in size, with the larger portion of a seal of 
old wax attached, which measures about six 
inches in diameter, and half an inch thick. 


Tue English ballad on Bunker Hill, in our last, 
will be found in full, in vol. ii., p. 58. 


Hon. Amos Kenpatt is now at Bridgeport, 
engaged on a life of President Andrew Jackson. 


Joun VANDERPORL, of N, Y., on Tuesday re- 
ceived the award of the Board of Supervisors of 
Orange county, for a monument commemorating 
the battle of Minisink, fought in 1779. Itis to be 
thirty-two feet high, and seven feet six inches at 
the base. The design is by Mr. V., and is very 
beautiful. 


Mr. Jozt Munset has just issued the “ Phi- 
lobiblion of Richard de Bury,” and “ Early Voy- 
ages up and down the Mississippi,” translated and 
edited by J. G. Shea, both of which we shall no- 
tice in our next. 

Ife also announces, as the concluding volumes 
of his Historical Series, the “* Proceedings of the 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs, appointed by law 
for the extinguishment of Indian Titles in the State 
of New York.” This work will form two vol- 
umes, and be edited by Dr. F. B. Hough. 


